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Reavley Stumps 
Qn Labor Day 


Groups Must Choose 
‘Power or Justice’ 


ODESSA 


Tom Reavley, Secretary of 
State during the Allan Shiv- 
ers period, was the principal 
speaker at a Midland-Odessa 
Labor Day observance here. 
Since he is now politicking 
with much of his time for the 
office of attorney general— 
banking rather heavily on the 
assumption that Will Wilson 
will run for governor whether 
Price Daniel seeks re-election 
or not—his appearance as 
principal speaker at a Labor 
Day observance in West 
Texas indicated he hopes to 
appeal to labor and liberal 
voters. 

This is not a “labor town.” 
As D. L. Willis, president of 
the Central Labor Unions here, 
put it, “You’ve come to a real 
frontier.” Dan Quick, secretary 
of the C.L.U., said he asked many 
local officials to take part in the 
program Labor Day, but none 
did. One county commissioner 
was present; that was all. Rep. 
Malcolm McGregor of El Paso, 
a likely candidate against Sen. 
Frank Owen of El Paso next May, 
flew in to tell the labor people 
about the last session of the legis- 
lature. 





Reavley eschewed divisions in 
society, expressed his approval of | 
the existence of the labor lobby | 
in Austin, called Texas labor | 
leaders Jerry Holleman and Fred | 
Schmidt “the 
best...the fin- 
est kind of 
spokesmen,” ar- 
gued against 
support for can- 
didates who 
promise to be- 
song” tf «a 
group, and 
maintained that 
some politi- 
cians are hon- 
est men. 





Reavley 
He has never favored empha- 


sis on “different groups or 
classes,” he said. “I don’t mean 
we ought to reduce ourselves to 
a sorry sort of unity and cast 
everybody in the same mold.” 
But people should be able to dif- 
fer and remain “good friends,” 
and “We must keep our lines of 
communication flowing back and 
forth.” 

“I’m not going to make a talk 
about the AFL-CIO or any of 
your individual unions,” he said, 
but he wished to emphasize “the 
importance of your union and 
your office in Austin. I think it 
is important to you and to all of 
us...and to the state, that we 
have an effective, a well organiz- 
ed, a well developed AFL-CIO in 
Texas, not only to represent labor 
in collective bargaining, but to 
be the voice of the worker on the 
Austin scene.” 

He said careful lobbying is 
important, and as for Holleman 
and Schmidt, “I can assure you 
that you are represented by the 
best. You have the finest kind 
of spokesmen. I would praise 
them and you in that they are 
willing to go to the hearing, and 
let the vote go according to the 





(Continued on Page 8) 


St 
SAN ANTONIO AND AUSTIN , 
The director of the twelve-| 
county, 900-employee San| 
Antonio district of the 
Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, District Engineer F. 
M. Davis, has a stock connec- 
tion, through his wife and a 
son, with a San Antonio con- 
struction firm which is at 
present performing $770,000) 
worth of work for the High- 
way Department on Loop 13 
for two miles where it passes 
in front of the district office 
in San Antonio. 
Dewitt Greer, chief high-| 
way engineer and administra- 
tive boss of the Texas High- 
way Department, said he is 
“fairly well convinced that 
there’s no legal, strictly legal” 
violation and “pretty well 
convinced that, as of this mo- 
ment, there’s probably not 
even a moral violation.” He 
condemned such a stock re- 
lationship as “completely 
wrong” for any of the 15,000 
employees of the department 
and said angrily it was “pure- 
dee stupidity” for Davis to 
permit the situation to de- 
velop. 


Davis | 
ults 


AUSTIN 

Dewitt Greer, chief highway 
engineer of the Texas Highway | 
Department, made this statement | 
to the Observer Thursday at 2:20 | 
p.m.: | 

“I have this day accepted the | 
resignation of F.M. Davis as dis- | 
trict engineer at San Antonio as 
tendered to me by Mr. Davis on 
Sept. 3, 1959. I have accepted this 
resignation for the best interests 
of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment.” 

In his letter of resignation to 
Greer, dated Sept. 3, Davis stated: 

“Throughout my 32 years of 
service with the Texas Highway 
Department I have always felt 
that the best interest of the Texas 
Highway Department and its 14,- 
000 employees must always super- 
cede the welfare and activities of 
any individual employee. 

“Circumstances have developed 
that bring me to the decision that 
I should tender to you forthwith 
my resignation as an employee of 
the Texas Highway Department. 
I have done nothing that is either 
legally or morally wrong, al- 
though I may have unintention- 
ally placed the Texas Highway 
Department in a position where 
it may be criticized. It is there- 
fore my studied opinion that 
for the best interest of the De- 
partment and my fellow em- 
ployees, I should tender to you 
my resignation.”’ 

Greer acknowledged this letter 
in a reply dated Thursday, Sept. 
10, in which he said: 

“Your reasons are well stated, 
and for these reasons I hereby 
accept your resignation. You will 
be relieved of your official duties 
with the Department as of the 
close of work on Tuesday, Sept. 








* | 





| he formed his own venture. 


| 35 stockholders who hold $178,000 


| wife share their income, he had 





15, 1959.” 


Greer Criticizes Officia! 
Whose Kin Hold Stock 


Mrs. Davis owns $1,000 worth 
of stock, and Rothe Davis, tne 
Davises’ son, owns another $1,000 
worth, of Ward Construction Co. 
of San Antonio. The president and 
principal owner of the firm, 
Delbert Ward, was president of 
H. B. Zachry Co. until 1957, when 

Ward says his company has 
worth of stock. Ward owns 35 
percent of this. 

Records in the San Antonio of- 
fice, readily provided by Davis, 
showed that Ward Construction 
Co. low-bid the job in front of 
the Highway Department and that 
one of Davis’s subordinates sub- 
sequently rejected an application 
from the company for additional 
compensation (story page 3). | 

Davis told the Observer he saw | 
no issue of propriety in the situa- 
tion. His wife bought the stock 
with her own money, he said, 
and although under Texas com- 
munity property laws man and 








left the matter entirely up to} 
her (story, this page.) 

The Observer interviewed 
Davis Sept. 1. Davis had the in- 
terview tape recorded and sent 
a transcript to the Observer. He | 
asked the Observer to confer with | 
Greer, to whom he was to send 
another copy of the transcript. 
Davis, gravely shaken, then tele- 
phoned Greer, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis came to Austin to talk to 
him, bringing along Davis’s let- | 
ter of resignation. 

Greer said he told Davis he 
would decide what to do after 
he had read the transcript of the 
interview and had _ ascertained 
whether the Observer planned to 
write a story about the matter. 

A month ago, Greer said, he 
told his 25 district highway en- 
gineers—there are 25 districts in 
the state—that for the first time, 
the Highway Department faces an 
investigation, not only from the 
Texas House of Representatives, 
(which voted such an investiga- 
tion this year,) but also from 


federal government accountants 
and the FBI, because there is 
federal money involved in the 


highway program. 








—Texas Highway Dept. Photo 


F. M. DAVIS 


Construction Firm Ties 





|} all agreed. He 


| operation 


“I told them I don't | any- 
thing to hide, and lid 
they'd better straighten it ‘. 2 


you’ve got any skelet n your 
closets, get ‘em out, he sid he 
continued. “‘You're f men 


you've done a fine 
But my policy is, 
hind you, I'll fight 
long as you're right 
wrong I'll cut your he 
we understand each 
(Da 


agreed,” 


> 


there and 


'‘Untenable Position’ 


Said Greer: 

“As you know, I 
about the thing. Afte 
there (with Davi 
tonio), he phoned 


Davis in 


SAN A 


F. M. Davis, head of the 
San Antonio highway district 
for twelve counties, empha- 


sized that he does not believe 
his family’s cwner 
stock in a San Antonio 
Way construction 
raises any question of | 
priety in a recorded interview 
with the Observer in 
Antonio office. 

“It is so trivial 
it has got no 
of 
said. “Fact is, I don’t 
would be amiss for 
stock on the open n 


of 
hig h- 


npany 


hip 


cont: 
the 





Extracts from the Obset 
interview with F. M 
district engineer for the 
county San Antonio 
of the Texas Highway 
partment, as _ recorded 
transcribed by Davi 

may be found this 


page 2. 


Davis, 
listrict 
De- 
and 
office, 
on 





company, as long as I d t have 
any control over the 
the company.” 

Reading over the code of ethics 
law's prohibition of t 
tial conflict of interes 
said, after the 
view. “It’s true I wi 
it under community I 
wouldn’t I?’’ He said that when 
he had received fron 
Dewitt Greer, a memo on the 
of ethics in 1957, “I debated al 
that at the time it came it, but 
she owns it and I don’t, so to me 


recorded inter- 


| it's no conflict.” 


Davis said he and his wife were 
friends of the Delbert Wards, and 
when the wards formed their 


| 


company (in 1957) and approach- 
ed them on buying stock, “I said} 
no, I can’t have it But my| 


wife had some money she had 


| earned taking in boarders w hile | 
I was in the service in World| 
War II for three years...And so, | 


Mr. and Mrs. Ward kept saying, | 
well, you ought to; just doesn’t} 
amount to anything, small | 
amount of stock, and it would! 


1“5i 
iis 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
see it. 
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k Holdings Questioned 


me about it, and he did come 
up here—he and his wife. 

“I’m caught completely cold on 
the matter. I'm, oh, fairly well 
convinced that there’s no legal, 
strictly legal violation of the code 
of ethics law. I’m pretty well 
convinced that, as of this mo- 
ment,” a phrase which the chief 


nighway engineer emphasized, 
there's probably not even a 
moral violation. 


“I told him that he and his wife 
have placed themselves in an un- 
tenable position. I'll tell you, just 
as I told them, ‘My God Awmigh- 
a man handling as much of 
this work as you do, it’s a ques- 
tion whether you should be hand- 
ling it. Such an act of pure dee 
stupidity! 

“‘Of all the damn places you 
can invest,’’’ Greer angrily said 
he told Davis, “‘My God, don't 
nvest it in anything to do with 


ty, 


highways.’ ” 
said Davis showed him 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Defense 


help us also. So Mrs. 
decided that she would 
her money in this 


Greer 


* 


Davis 
like to 
put com- 
pany..." 

He said he told his wife “to 
look at it herself and decide what 
she wanted to do.” He said he 
“took no interest in it whatever.” 

He agreed that if the Ward 
Construction Co. stock were pro- 
fitable, his and his wife's collec- 
tive income would increase. Might 
affect his administration of 
his work? 


this 


“I think that is ridiculous,” he 
said. “As far as I am concerned, 
I have no control ver the opera- 
of the company and no in- 
terest in it; but I definitely have 


tion 


an interest in this work I am 
supe. vising.”’ 
He said construction is super- 


vised by a resident engineer and 
district construction engineer 
who certify the correctness of a 
job before he signs his name. He 
agreed they are subordinates of 
his 

The Observer asked Davis if he 
would have any objection to any 
of his employees “owning stock 
in a construction company with 
which the state was doing busi- 
ness.” 

“No,” replied the head of the 
12-county San Antonio district, 
“I think that as long as they don't 
have any control over the opera- 
tions of the company, I don't 
think that should have anything 
to do with it.” 

He said there is “too close (a) 
check on what we do; in other 
words, there is no chance of any- 
thing being more than right down 
the line.” He said allowing con- 
tractors added costs is “subject 
to review an approval” in Austin. 

Davis remarked that he told his 
wife “I could not own stock” in 
Ward Construction Co. Asked 
why not, he said, “I just don’t 
feel like I should be in any way 
connected with one.” Why not? 
he was asked again. “Well, I 
think the best answer I have is, 
just because of the situation that 
I find myself in right now,” he 
said. 


his 








OBSERVER’S INTERVIEW WITH F. M. DAVIS — 


they might be able to get some sod 


SAN ANTONIO 

Excerpts from a Transcript of 
Tape Recording of Conference in 
Office of F. M. Davis, District 
Engineer, with Mr 
of the Texas Observer, Mr. W. C 
Raby, District Construction En- 
gineer, and, Mr. Franklin Young, 
District Right-of-Way Engineer, 
September 1, 1959 


First .I wish 
me about the stock 
in the Ward Construction Com- 
pany that your wife own, sir 
Davis: What I told you over the 
phone is this: When Delbert Ward 
formed his company my wife and 
I were friends of Delbert and his 


Dugger 


would tell 


wife. His wife was helping him 
sell the stock for this new com- 
pany. They approached us as 


to whether we would like to have 
some stock and I said no, I can't 
have it But my wife had some 
money that she earned taking in 
boarders while I was in the ser- 
in World War II for three 

And so, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward kept saying, well you ought 
to; Just doesn't amount to any- 
thing this small amount of stock 
and it would help us also. So Mrs 
Davis decided that she would like 
to put her money in this company 


vice 


vears 


Now I don't know’ enough 
about the details of what type 
of stock it is or how the thing 


is handled but some of it is 
common stock and some of it is 
Preferred, I guess. Anyway, 
Delbert Ward who owns the ‘com- 
pany, I've talked to him since I've 
talked to you, and he said he 
would be glad to sit down with 
you Dugger: Yes sir. Good, I'll 
eall him. Davis: and go over the 
whole operation of the thing. Dug- 
ger: Yes sir 
Davis: Now, along with that 
I have a grown son who is an 
employee of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and he is in Washington; 
iet's see 


vears old... He is a graduate en- 


gineer and he is employed by the| 


Bureau of Public Roads. He also 
He bought 
thing and 


has some stock it it 


some stock in the 


so did my wife. Q@.: Yes sir. Do) 


ou know when they acquired 
that stock? A.: Whenever that 
company was formed...@.: Do 
you know how much he has sir? 
A.: de has, I think, the same 
amount that she has. Q.: The 
same amount 


‘It’s Her Money’ 


Q:; I believe sir, on the 
phone I asked you—let me 
just put that in my notes... that 


you don’t have any stock in the 


company. A.: No. That's right. In 
other words, it is her stock, it’s 
her money, she earned it in the | 
first place Same applies to the 


boy; it’s his stock, his money, he 
earned it. I don't have anything 
to do with it Q.: I was asking 
you about whether they (the 
Ward Construction Company— 
Ed.) had any jobs in this district. 
A.: Yes, they have this job on 


Loop 13. Q.: Yes sir. Is that right} 
down the road here? A.: It is in | 


front of this office from High- 
way 16 to Highway ... Q@:: 
That was 16 all the way to 87. 
A.: No it is from 16 over to Callag- 


han Road...that construction is 


R. E. Dugger 


Rothe must be about 26) 


Lord I don't even have any idea 
about it at all. Q.: Yeah, all right 


.I also confirmed over the 
phone sir that this is the only 
company...in which you or 


your wife, only construction com- 
pany A. That's right. O.: in 
which you or your wife have any 
interest. A.: That's right 


Amount Said ‘Trivial’ 


you 


Q@.: And of course, you 
don't have any stock in 
the company I asked do 


you think there might be some! 
question of propriety about your 
family owning stock in a lecal 
construction company. A: I 
wouldn't think so, it is so trivial 
an amount and it has got no con- 


trol over the operation of the 
|company. Q.: You would not 
think so, sir. A.: No, I wouldn't 


think it would. Fact is I don't see 
why it would be amiss for me to 
buy stock on the open market 
in any company, as long as I don't 
have any control over the oper-, 
ation of the company. For in- 
stance, if I owned some stock in 
U. S. Seel, U. S. Steel goes into 
our work, and I don't see that I 
would have any control over the 
company in any way. 


Q.: Was this an open market 
purchase? In a way it was not, 
was it? A.: Yeah, it was open 


market purchase. Q.: Well, I mean | 
he was approaching youall and 
asking you if you wanted stock 
in the company. He asked you, 
did he, if you to buy 
some stock? 

A.: Weli, they sent out a letter, ; 
to his friends, I think he sent 
out; if I remember right the way 
that thing came about he wrote | 
a letter to his personal friends, | 
lots of them, asking if they would} 
be interested and then we were} 
in contact with them personally. | 
Q@.: Yes sir. Do you remember | 
discussing it with them? A.: No, | 
other than to tell my wife to look! 
at it herse!f and decide what she 
wanted to do. Q@.: You don't re- 
member talking to Ward himself 
about your buying stock? A.: No, 
|I may have. The letter was ad- 
| dressed to me and my wife to- 
gether. Q.: Was it a personal letter 
|or was it a formal letter? A.: No 
| A personal letter. Q.: Do you have 
la copy of that letter? A.: No, I 
| don't, maybe Delbert would have 
that in his files. Q.: Yeah, but you 
don't think you would have it. 
| A.: Be a remote possibility if my 
wife has got it stuck away some- 
where. 

Q@.: Might I ask you sir if you 
think this is purchase on the open 
market, I mean, the company is 
forming and you get a personal 
letter asking you to buy stock, 
your wife and you. Is that an open 
market purchase? A.: Well, I don’t 
know enough about it, I don't 
own any stock. I don’t know. I am 
not a stock buyer I took no 
interest in it whatever 

Q@.: Now without getting into 
the details of that contract, of 
course they were competitive 
bids. A.: Sure. Q.: And the re- 
cords will show what company. 
| A.: Bids are submitted in Austin 
|and contracts awarded by the 
Highway Commission in Austin. 
| Q.: Did you, were you called up- 
on to make any recommemda- 


wanted 


supervised by a resident engineer | tions? Did you write any letters 


and by the district construction | 


engineer who certified to me that 


the work has been done. Q.: None} submit plans to Austin; they are | 
of those folks have stock in it,| reviewed and approved by the| 


do they? A.: No. 


Q@: Do you know of any of| Public Roads, and advertised for | 
this district 
that have stock in this company? 
A.: I have no idea about it, I know 


your employees in 


in respect to contracts to Mr. 
| Ward or to Austin? A.: Well, we 


| Austin office, by the Bureau of 
| bids. The bids are tabulated in 
jee. and the award is made 

in Austin, and we are furnished 


they published a list at the time} with a copy of the contract.... 


they formed the company 
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but 


‘That Is Ridiculous’ 


Q@.:; Now, naturally, is it correct; 


I should say, if that stock were | 


profitable your collective income | 
with your wife would increase, 
(would) it not sir? A.: That's 
right. @.: Therefore, do you think 
it is an unfair question for the | 
question to be asked whether this 
might affect your administration | 
on your part? 


A.: I think that is ridiculous. | 
As far as I am concerned, I have | 
no control over the operation of | 
the company and no interest in it; 
but I definitely have an interest 
in this work that I am supervis- 
ing. Q.: Yes sir. 


A.: In other words, I might have 
stock in an insurance company 
that sells insurance to my peo- 
ple. I have no control over that. | 
Q@.: Yes sir. A.: But I am involved | 
in the handling of the adminis- 
trative paper work that gets go- 
ing on it. The supervision of the 
construction is handled by a resi- 
dent engineer and by my district 
construction engineer. Q.: You are 
a pair of subordinates, then, are 
you not? A.: They bring this stuff 
in certifying as to its correctness 
before I ever sign my name. Q.: 
The resident engineer and who 
sir? A.: Resident engineer and | 
district construction engineer. Q.: 
But he is a subordinate of yours. 
A.: Yes. And also the district 
construction engineer. ... 


Q.: Was this stock ever in your 
name, sir? A.: No. Q.: Never was 
in your name. Now you referred 
to the fact that you all had been 
friends with Ward and his wife 


' for some time. A.: Yeah. Q.: Were 


any favors exchanged, I 
did youall trade gifts? 
A.: No, I have known Delbert I 
imagine since about, oh, in the 
early "30s. I have known Delbert 
Ward somewhere through his! 
whole history. Q@.: Yes sir. A.: 
Then when we came to S.A. why, 
in ‘51. Q@.: What year was that? | 
A.: When I came to S.A. in ‘51,: 
I came here in ‘51 and my wife 
came here in ‘52, and we were 
thrown together in contacts with 
Delbert Ward and his wife in var- 
ious groups, so we got to know 
them like we know all the rest. 
Q.: Well, I think it is a fair ques- 
tion to ask rather’ explicitly 
whether there were any favors 
or gifts exchanged in either di- 
A.: None. 


there 
mean 


rection. 


Q.: All right sir. Do you do any 
private work sir, any private en- 
gineering? ‘(Davis indicated a 
negative—Ed.) Do you know 
whether any other Highway De- 
partment employees or families 
own stock in local construction 
companies in your district? A.: I 
wouldn’t know, I don’t think so. 
the only way in the world I'd 
have any information like that 
would be to see it in some of the 
brochures; something like that 
but I don't recall seeing that on 
anything. Might be. 


No Objection for Others 


Q@.: Yes sir. Would you have 
any objection to any of your em- 
ployees owning stock in a con- | 
struction company with which the | 
state was doing business? A.: No, | 
I think that as long as they don't | 
have any control over the opera- | 
tions of the company, I don't think | 
that should have anything to do} 
with it. 


Q@.: You don’t think that they 
might be inclined to favor; sup- 
pose there was some discretion- 
ary question as to whether to al- 
low added costs. A.: In the first 
place I doubt seriously that any 
of our people would be able to 
own more than a very minor 
amount of stock in any event. In 
other words, suppose some of our 
people have a few shares of stock 
in any company. Q.: Yes sir. A.: 
Trivial amount. Q.: Yes sir. Of 
course, under some circumstances 





| will allow added costs; 
| comes up to you in the form of a 


| bid by 


'entirely to her. 


| Dewitt Greer, chief highway en- 
| gineer. Greer said Davis had told 


that stock; that makes it, of 
course, a clear and tangible ques- | 
tion. A.: Well ... Q@: I mean the} 
clear aspect of the question. A.:| 
Too close check on what we do; 
in other words, there is no chance | 
of anything being more than right 
down the line. Q@.: Because there 


|; are sO many cross checks? A.:}| 


Yes. 


Q@.: Does your office have Gis- | 
cretion with respect to whether it 
or this, 


recommendation, but do you have 
to make a decision? A.: Added? 
Q.: Added costs—extra complica- 
tions in the construction. A.: They | 
items; in other words, 
these contracts are all broken up 
in items. A.: Yes sir. A.: In case 
of complication on the job. ... An| 


increase in quantities or some- 
thing like that, that would be 
handled by supplemental agree-| 
ment that would be checked | 


in the Austin office. Q.: Would it} 
be, naturally, it wouldn't be a bid 
or anything, it would have to be | 
a discussion or agreement. A.: 
Yeah, but then that's all subject 
to review and approval. Q.: 
Yeah, have there been any such 


' supplemental agreements on this 


contract sir? A.: I would have} 
to ask Mr. Raby I don't know. | 
(One request by Ward was re- 
jected by Raby.—Ed.) 

Q.: Yeah. Fine. Did you recom- 
mend to your wife that she buy 
this stock or approve it, or ex- 
actly what was the relationship 
on that problem? Did you dis- 
? A.: I left it up| 


And I told} 


courage it or .. 


her that I could not own stock in| 
it Q@: She didn’t feel that.. 
anybody like a reporter might 
come along and raise some ques- | 
tion about it later, do you re- 


; member that being discussed? A.: 


Well I don't think that entered} 
into our thinking in any way. 


How the Stock 


| here. 


| but why not? 
| Well, 
| have is, just because of the situa- 


| Well. Q.: 


‘The Best Answer | Have’ 


Q.: Why did you tell her you 
could not and would not own 
stock? A.: Well, I just don't think 
it is the proper thing to do. Q.: 
I know, but why did you tell her 
you couldn't and wouldn't own 
stock, if you think it is all right 
to own stock? A.: I don't think it 
is a good thing for me as district 
engineer to own stock in a con- 
struction company doing business 
Question: Why not sir? 


Why not? A.: Why not? Q.: 


| Yes sir. A.: I just don't feel like 


I should be in any way connected 
with one. Q.: Yes sir, I know that, 
A.: * (Pause.—Ed.) 
I think the best answer I 


tion that I find myself in right 
now. 


Q.: All right sir. You don't re- 
gard yourself as in anyway con- 
nected with it now, through fam- 
ily ownership? A.: It’s true that if 
there was some increase in value 
of that stock or in case of my 
wife's death that that stock would 
go to me. Q.: Yes sir. A.: But it is 
her personal money and it is her 
decision as to what action, if she 
should risk it or not. Q.: Yes sir. 
Did she feel that, I'm trying ... 
maybe I should talk to her about 
this, but perhaps you know. Was 
the reason in the investing in 
the construction company friend- 
ship, or an expectation of return, 
or what. Maybe I ought to talk 
to her but I don’t want ... A. 
I kinda hesitate to call 
her and upset her. A.: That is the 


| only stock that she owns. Q.: Per- 


If you 
I don't 


haps I should call her. 
would call her first. A.: 


| even want you to talk to her at 


all. Q@.: All right, sir. A.: I would 
like for you to talk to Mr. Ward. 
@: shall air. ... 


Dugger: I believe that’s about 
all the questions I had sir. Now 
if there is anything that you think 
is unfair about any of these ques- 
tions or if you want to say any- 
thing generally, I want to quote 
anything you say about it, about 
those two matters. Davis: No I 


| want you to have the full facts of 


Was Listed 


How was Mrs. F. M. Davis's | 
stock made out—to her, or to her! 
and her husband? 


The Observer's copy of a list- 
ing of the stockholders in Ward} 
Construction Co. as of 1957 listed, | 
among the names of stockholders, | 
“Elvera R. Davis or F. M. Davis | 
... $1,000." The — stock record | 
showed the stock was issued May | 
8, 1957. The $1,000 covered 50! 
shares of common stock and 50| 
shares preferred. 


Davis, 


The Observer asked 
“Was this stock ever in your| 
name, sir?” “No,” Davis replied. 


Later apprised of the stock re- | 
cord, he said “it’s entirely poesi- | 


ble” it was listed that way. 


Delbert Ward, president of the 
firm involved, asked if the stock 
was ever listed in Davis’s name, 
replied, “Never was.” 


The point subsequently came up 
in the Observer’s discussion with 


him that the stock was originally 
made out to his wife “or” him. 


“He said that somebody said 
that had to be that way” with 
respect to a legal consideration, 
Greer said. The company did not 
make money, however, and went 
back to stockholders for more 
funds, at which point the stock 
was firmly registered in Mrs. 
Davis’s name, which registration 
is still in effect, Greer said Davis 
told him. 





| the matter. In other words there 


is nothing whatever to cover up. 


| Dugger: Yes sir. Davis: As far as 


I'm concerned, why it is a matter 


of record. 
. = * 


Davis: I'll tell you what I would 
like to ask you to do. Dugger: 
Yes sir. Davis: For you to go over 
this with Mr. Greer, who is my 
superior. Dugger: I'll call him 
when I get back to Austin. 
Davis: I think that in fairness 
anything pertaining to the opera- 
tion of the department should be 


| checked with him. 
! 


. * . 


Davis: Would it be fair to ask 
you who has raised a point about 
that stock? Dugger: Well it cer- 
tainly would be fair. I feel like I 
probably should’ protect my 
source. Davis: Forget that. ... 
Well, I know that the information 
has been on a public brochure. 


. . . 

Davis: The decision as to the 
award of a contract is in the Aus- 
tin office by the Commission, and 
they tabulate the bids and re- 
view them. 


(There followed discussions be- 
tween Davis, Raby, and Dugger 
concerning the details of the jobs 
in question, the way contractors 
are advised about work to be bid 
on, and other such matters, perti- 
nent aspects of which are sum- 
marized elsewhere this 
Ed.) 


issue.— 
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‘|; Ward Says Wife 
|, Sold the Stock 
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SAN ANTONIO 
Delbert Ward, president of 


the construction firm in 
which San Antonio district 
highway engineer F. M. 


Davis’s wife and son bought 
stock, said he solicited the 
Davises to buy stock but that 
Davis said “ ‘under the rules 
of the Highway Department 
I can’t invest any money’” in 


the firm. 
Thereupon, Ward told the Ob- 


server, Mrs. Ward sold $1,000 of 
the stock to Mrs. Davis. 

The firm lost money — Mrs. 
Davis, through 1958, had a loss of 
$150 on her stock—but Ward ex- 
pects a profit on this year’s busi- 
ness of about three percent, he 
said. 

The Davises’ son, Rothe, bought 
another $1,000 of the stock, Ward 
said. Why? A letter of solicitation 
went to him, and “He had work- 
ed for me one summer,” when 
Ward was with H. B. Zachry Co., 
Ward said. 

Ward was president of the 
Zachry firm until he formed 
Ward Construction Co. on March 
1, 1957. He wrote, he said, about 
500 letters of solicitation for in- 
vestment. Davis remembered the 
letter he and his wife had re- 
ceived as a personal letter, but 
Ward said it was “a form letter.” 
Neither could locate a copy of it— 
“No, we don’t have files on that,” 
Ward said. 

The matter was settled, Ward 
remembered, at a party of an en- 
gineers’ society or its auxiliary. 
“F. M. Davis said, ‘I couldn't buy 
any stock, but hell, Vera’s got a 
little money.’ My wife sold 
that stock to Elvera. ... He said, 
‘Delbert, under the rules of the 
Highway Department I can't in- 
vest any money’” in the firm. 

Ward had some advice for the 
Observer reporter. “I would sug- 
gest you not be a party to trying 
to embarrass a good man like F. 
M. Davis,”’ he said. “Youall make 
a ass of yourself if you try to 
make a story out of this.” 

He said that one or two Corps 
of Engineers men “bought a little 
stock—just a little,” and that no 
state officials’ families or officials 
themselves owned other stock in 
his firm. 

He said he has sold $178,000 
worth of stock in the firm, of 
which he owns 35 percent. He 
said he has “a broad base” of 35 
stockholders. 

Since 1957, he said, his com- 
pany has subcontracted in the 
San Antonio district for about 15 
state highway jobs with a total 
value of between $700,000 and 
$800,000. 

The firm’s 1959 primary con- 
tract for $770,000 work on Loop 
13 in front of the Highway De- 
partment’s district office is, there- 
fore, its largest job with the state. 

At present, Ward also said, 
Ward Construction Co. has three 
jobs in the Corpus Christi high- 
way district, one as a joint bid- 
der and two as a subcontractor, 
with a total value of $300,000. 

Did any Highway Department 
officials or their families in the 
Corpus Christi district own stock 
in his firm? “None at all,” he 
replied. 


Ward Low Bidder 


Ward Construction Co. was the 
lowest of six bidders on a con- 
tract for grading, structure, flexi- 
ble base, and surfacing of two 
miles of highway along Loop 13, 
part of it in front of the High- 
way Department’s district office, 
in which Davis has his office. 
Ward has a sub-contractor, Kil- 
liam-House Co., which has 48 per- 
cent of the work. 

The six companies bidding, and 
their bids, as reflected in the 


file of the job in the San Antonio 
office: 
Ward Construction Co, San 
Antonio, $769,981.73; Killiam- 
House Co., San Antonio, $772,- 
812.15; H. B. Zachry Co., San An- 
tonio, $831,518.80; Cage Brothers, 


San Antonio, $845,649.50; Austin 


Bridge Co. Dallas, $850,983.51; 
and Cecil Ruby Co., San Antonio, 
$859,486.30. 


Ward's firm was awarded the 
contract in Highway Department 
Minute No. 45332 Jan. 28, 1959. 
The work began on Feb. 18, 1959. 

W. C. Raby, district construc- 
tion engineer, said that by Texas 
law, the department must award 
jobs to the low bidder. 


Extra Pay Denied 


The case file showed that Ward 


wrote Raby July 23, 1959, asking | 
for additional payment for work | 


in connection with a steel clear- 
ance deficiency. Raby wrote Ward 
on July 30, 1959, “... we see no 
justification for allowing the ad- 
ditional payment as requested.” 
Davis observed this would show 


there was no favoritism on the al- |} 


lowance of extra costs. “It’s a 
normal maneuver to try to get 
more pay—they all do it,” he said 
with a smile. 

Raby said the relationships be- 
tween the main contractor and his 
subcontractors is strictly the pri- 
mary contractor’s business. The 
department certifies it has no ob- 
jection to the named subcontrac- 
tors. 


in the Observer reporter's pres- 
ence that he had not known that 
members of the Davis family 
owned stock in Ward Construc- 
tion Co. 


He said that 90 percent of the | 


$770,000 for the Loop 13 job is 
federal money and ten percent 
state. He said, “it is not one of 
the larger jobs. 


@ In Fort Worth, Tech Sat. 
Weirleis Flax of Carswell 
AFB and his wife sought to en- 
;roll their daughter in a white 
elementary school, and another 
Negro couple, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert C. Teal, tried to enroll their 
six children in a white elementary 
school. Both parents were told 
the Fort Worth school board has 
voted for another year of segre- 
gation. The sergeant said, “I’m 
not affiliated with any organiza- 
tion except the US Air Force.” 
@ Robert G. Storey of Dallas 
endorsed a USS. Civil Rights 
Commission proposal for appoint- 
ment of federal registrars in areas 
where voting rights are denied 
members of minority races. He 
said the proposal would be a 
| remedy where all other remedies 
had been exhausted. Storey is 
vice-chairman of the commission. 





Raby concurred with Davis} 


Some of these | 


* The suit of a Negro dentist 
from Alabama against the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas be- 
| cause it refused him a room after 
| CORE a reservation was dis- 
missed by federal judge T. Whit- 
field Davidson on grounds his 
civil rights had not been violated, 
since the hotel is a private corpo- 
ration. 
@ Voters last Saturday approv- 
ed legal beer and _ liquor 
sales in a Brown County precinct, 
including tthe north part of | 
PRrownwood; a precinct in Mills | 


| 
| County; Rowena, near Ballinger; | 








Old Age Care Eyed 


and Muenster, near Gainesville.| @ The new $24 million Texas 











Voters rejected alcoholic sales in| Employment Commission ~ 
a Marion County precinct. The| building to house the state agency 
day before, voters in Copperas | charged with administering un- 
Cove refused to legalize beer| employment compensation was 
Sales. Cities and precincts with-| dedicated in Austin. In the de- 
in dry counties can now vote wet| dication speech, Treasury Sec- 
if they wish. _retary Robert Anderson said soc- 
e Union members at Long) ial security programs are an im- 
Star Steel voted 2,891-1 to) portant factor “in our response to 
strike; thereupon, Lone Star the challenge of our times.” Gov- 
Steel offered to sign a contract On| ernor Price Daniel emphasized 
the “big steel” settlement basis the state’s need to meet its obli- 
which the union had juested 
tae weeke eattier Th; chi gations rather than permitting the 
spokesmen turned down the offer federal government to take over 
but decided not to strike Sunday} more governmental functions. The 
night. Negotiations « building, first to be completed in 
week the new state mall area north of 
RANAR wennneanyy | the Capitol, was constructed with 
‘i federal funds. 
: The Week in Texas 
@ Herbert Shore, director of 
the Home for Jewish Aged 
@ Rev. C. W. Biaci ADUSHEr) in Dallas, now working on his 
Valmo Bellings ana other) dissertation at North Texas State 
San Antonio Negro lead G. J.| College, said in San Angelo 
Sutton and Archie Johnson, Jr..| “There's no compréhensive old 
demanded a full ing age assistance program in effect 
policeman’s shooting of Negro’ in Texas, and frankly it seems as 
the officer said w 4ncine | if we don't care about one... We 
on him with a jug °,/ feel that investing in young peo- 
but a witness said v ‘nGing | ple is investing in the future 
still with the jug at but older people are going to die 
unnecessary killing anyway, so why worry about 
inger them...There’s much that can 
= Two Dallas firr I been be done on a local level. But I 
charged with t suppose we'll just wait till Wash- 
the Federal Trade ington acts.” 











(Continued from Page 1) 
| various documents concerning the | 
| matter, but that “5,000 documents | 
| wouldn't have made any differ- 
ence.” 

Quite apart from the code of 
| ethics act, he said, the question 
is “whether or not the position 
is one that you can logically hold 


rule that we will be clean as a 


to the inquiring mind. You must | home and dispos¢ 


Greer Discusses Stock Case 


| of my finest enginee way program to cost $783,000.000 
say I'm hurt and disay ted. My | the next two years then described 
ruling on you and future; the precautions he takes against 
must be for the best interests of| various kinds of irregularities 

the Texas Highway Department “I've got people constantly on 
I must abandon f f the alert hunting for’ these 
you and your wife,” Greer said things,’’ he said. “This is one of 


He also told Dav he iid, “I | those things that would have been 
would not suggest } rus! ick | difficult to find—I doubt if you'd 


! stock.| have found it if you hadn't had 
| That would be admit u're/a tip. It’s not a Gestapo, they're 


jobs run bigger than that.” hound’s tooth. We're public ser-|Suilty of somethin: traveling accountants, hunting out 
Asked if he oF. Davis discussed vants: and as such, you've got to| guilty of it, but if I nna fire | snitching of storage batteries, fuel 
Ward's bid — them in advance, |} ,, | you you might that sort of thing. On occasions a 
Raby replied: ee | stock and go t } r the|district engineer will call, he 
“ , i bid. | y depart- < a eae "a 
ee: as cnetnnsan tow toa een, (0G ae eam 
the job, to all contractors to ac- | SW©4F before a notary public) . oo sige cepa find om i Po aii aa tow 
quaint them with the provisions | °VeTy year that he has read the eg = _ Lanes rely neass as cee ead 
existing at the time they take the | Provisions of the code of ethics | me in. I hired yo ie ~ wis : 
bid, prepare the bid, and explain | aw, which are binding on state C letely W ‘ "He has, he ssid, two rules for 
features, and they may ask ques- | €™ployees. Section 3(h) of that} “OMmplerely Wwrong dealing with irregularities. 
tions about what they are not|/@w, (which Greer had marked) avis had said hé thing] Number one the Siete af 
clear on a set of plans that they |in red for the interview) says.) Wrong with his fan UNE licen meek Bite Gk, aka: cae 
aa: , | “No officer or employee of a state ; a ’ 
are bidding on; but they prepare | the stock; in fac there’s been some loss, the per- 


their bids. I think they us- | agency shall make personal in- 
ually take it (the bid) sealed to a | vestments in any enterprise which 
Those | Will create a substantial conflict 


central place in Austin. 
in a| between his private interests and 


sealed bids are submitted 
formal way, too, to those who re- the public interest.” 

ceive the bids in Austin. ... The} “We've tried in every way we 
usual routine is that most con-| know to keep this thing buttoned 
tractors, especially on a job of| up, and then a dern thing like 
this nature, come to us to be| this pops us,” Greer said. 

shown the job. . And we us-| “He asked me what I was go- 
ually know which contractors are | ing to do. I said, all right, let’s 
going to bid. ... I'll say where a|face the facts. (The Observer) 
contractor submits a bid without | knows about it, and has every 
having let us know locally and | right to publish it. I've defended 
looked at the job, it’s a rare case.” | you, I employed you, you are one 


Background on Davis 


Davis, a native of Hondo, 
graduated from Texas A&M in 
engineering, class of ’27. He start- 
ed out with Fort Worth Steel 
& Machinery Co. and went direct- 
ly from this job into the Highway 
Department on Feb. 1, 1928. He 
worked, as he says, from the “bot- 
tom on up.” His San Antonio 
district covers Kerr, Bandera, 
Medina, Frio, La Salle, McMullen, 
Atascosa, Wilson, Guadalupe, 





Francis Marion Davis, 55, has 
worked for the Texas Highway 
Department 31 and a half years. 
He has been a district engineer, 
first for the Paris district and 
then for the San Antonio dis- 
trict, for the last twelve years. 
District engineers are the direc- 
tors of the Department's 25 dis- 
trict offices in Texas. Dewitt 
Greer, the chief highway engi- 





neer, is their immediate superior. 
Greer is responsible to the three 
Texas Highway Department com- 
missioners, Herbert C. Petry, Jr., 
chairman; C. F. Hawn, and Hal 
Woodward, who are appointed by 


Comal, Kendall, and Bexar coun- 
ties. He shifted from director of 
the Paris district to San Antonio 
Nov. 16, 1951. 

He is known as a tough direc- 
tor, or, as an associate said, “a 


no objection to any Hig iy De- 
partment employes g any 
stock, as long as i 

the open market and 

stitute a controlling 

the company. (He als i, how- 
ever, that he 
he could not 


son must return the money to the 
treasury 

“Then, number two, I mete out 
the punishment that I think he 
properly deserves. 

“We catch a lot of it—we clean 
it out. Maybe we miss some.” 

Greer pointed out that in order 


told Delber Ward 


Owr st K in the 


company, but his w we to prevent conflicts of interest 
The Observer, t ‘arity "| through outside compensation, he 
Highway Department “40M | distributes to employees, and re- 
on this question, asked Greer) Qvires from them acknowledg- 
what his policy was about his) ment they have read, a “Policy on 
employees or their families OWN-| work Outside the Department.” 
ing stock in construct ompa-| This policy forbids Highway 
nies doing highway w | Department employees from per- 
“It's completely wrong. No} ¢orming work or services outside 
doubt about it,” Greer said with-| the Department “for compensation 
cut hesitation. |or favor under any of the follow- 
“I’ve had employees write in 





_| ing conditions: 

ana | «1, The work or services would 
ask whether we would interfere with the’ Department's 
would be a conflict interest) Working hours or the efficiency of 
that they have part nterest IN| the employee. 
some constructing mpany | “2. The work or services would 
Greer said, “and I have ruled | be incompatible with the work or 
personally that it would be ene, business of the Department. 


to the personnel department 


Jor it | 
3i1Ger it 











either work for us, or you work) «3 whe employee would use or 

for them. . {furnish information obtained 
It is not possible, he said, for @/+}+ough his job with the Depart- 

person to separate his wife’s from ment.” 

his own interest in h s mind Sons Said Greer of this phase of his 

anybody could, F. M. Davis c uld, work, “We say to ’em, ‘If we ever 


but I don’t think anybody could.”| caton you fn violation of this, 


we're going to fire you’” R.D. 


Aaa 
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General Precautions 


The man in _ administrative 








the Governor, 


stickler.”’ 


charge of the state-federal high- Page 3 September 11, 1959 











Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]EFFERSON 





A Conflict of Interest 


Plainly it is a conflict of interest 
when the man in charge of state 
highway construction for twelve 
counties permits his wife and son to 
own stock in a construction com- 
pany doing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of business’ with 
his own state department, right in 
front of his district office building. 
Under Texas community property 
laws, this places him in a position 
vulnerable to the charge he is ad- 
ministratively supervising, for the 
state, contracts with a company 
partly his. In such a position dis- 
trict highway engineer F. M. Davis 
now finds himself. Late this week, 
confronted with the circumstances 
of the case as a result of the Obser- 
ver's inquiry and Davis's subse- 
quent consultation with him, the 
highway boss of the state, Dewitt 
Greer, was having to decide 
whether Davis's usefulness to the 
state has been too seriously im- 
paired. 

It passes the understanding why, 
in 1957, in a state as sensitive to 


Whod Y ; 


Woodrow Bean, county judge of 
:! Paso, said in El Paso recently, 
we note, that Senator Johnson is 
“the greatest living American.” 
Only three years ago the greatest 
living American handed Bean the 
telephone so Price Daniel could 
tell him he would either vote his 
El Paso delegation against seating 
the Houston liberals at the state 
Democratic convention or he and 
his fellow delegates would be boot- 
ed out of the hall. Bean, be it re- 
called, told the man at the other 
end of the line, and presumably the 

gtfeatest living 
west aE) American who 
yn ren had so midwifed 

Ve. the discussion, 

that his judg- 
ment was not for 
sale or trade, be- 
cause he stuck 





with Harris 
County, the cre- 
sad dentials commit- 


tee was convened 
again like a herd of sheep, and the 
already-seated El Paso delegation 
was thrown out in favor of the 
minority conservatives from that 
county. The convention, by this 
raw stretagem, was thus stolen 
from the liberal Democrats. Evi- 
dently a man can get to be the 
greatest living American in Woody 
Bean's latter-day estimation by, oh, 
say, calling him “Woody,” or tele- 
phoning him first thing in the 
morning to tell him he’s the great- 
est living American, or maybe just 
by being a widely-discussed candi- 
date for president. Woody's a good 
fellow, gives good parties, cusses 
the Republicans with satisfying re- 
gularity, and either doesn’t always 
say what he means or shouldn't al- 
ways mean what he says. 


public ethics as Texas, after so 
many trying scandals, one of the 
top-echelon highway officials in the 
state government would permit 
such investments. Only $2,000 
worth of stock was involved; the 
market is cluttered with companies 
his family could have invested in; 
he acknowledges that he gave the 
possibility of a conflict of interest 
serious consideration. Only now. 
when it is too late, can he grasp 
the seriousness of the situation for 
the state and his department. Had 
the case been more explicable, there 
might have been more strength in 
the suggestion the story not be pub- 
lished. 

But a newspaper has no choice 
about such a story. There comes 
to every newspaperman now and 
then a story which, published, 
would serve no important public 
purpose and, not published, spares 
individuals cruel consequence. As 
in every profession the question re- 
verts then to the private judgment 
—the way the scale bends in the 
breezeless dark of justice. But in 
a case of policy concern to the 
state department which annually 
spends several hundred millions in 
state and federal tax moneys, in 
which a minimum of prudence 
could have averted any question, 
involving a man whose authority 
as highway administrator and top 
engineer for twelve counties makes 
mere county judges quake with 
trepidation approaching fear, the 
facts must be aired fairly and fully. 

We wish that the Texas dailies 
would carry more of their lion’s 
share of the professional duty of re- 
porting such cases as these in the 
public life. 

Thursday Greer accepted Davis’s 
resignation. We wish to’ thank 
Davis for his cooperation in an in- 
quiry we felt was necessary and to 
wish him success in whatever work 
he now chooses to take up. 


Meath te 


John Galbraith to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the liberals’ tax 
issue for the next decade or two 
at least is going to be sales taxes 





_ versus business taxes. The enact- 


ment of the nationwide increase of 
one cent more on gasoline per gal- 
lon, a knuckling under, by the De- 
mocratic Congress, to the economi- 
cally reactionary Mr. Eisenhower, 
means that the Republican doctrine, 
announced about a year ago by Mr. 
Nixon, that more sales taxes and 
lower corporation taxes will solve 
the nation’s problems, has taken in 
a bushelful of Democrats, too. How 
can people be so ignorant in the 
presence of the obvious fact that 
sales taxes retard purchasing pow- 
er, which retards the welfare of 
the plain people and intensifies pov- 
erty wherever it exists? How can a 
(See foot of next column) 
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Lyndon’s Work 


WASHINGTON 


On the night of April 25, 1959, a 
23-year-old Negro named Mack 
Charles Parker was dragged from 
his jail cell in Poplarville, Miss., 
where he was being held on charges 
of raping a pregnant white woman. 
His body was found nine days later 
on the Mississippi side of the Pearl 
River, across from Goalusa, La. The 
reports said the youth was “killed by 
two shots.” 


At the time there was great indig- 
nation in the press, and the President 
deplored it as a lynch-murder. The 
FBI was called into the case and, ap- 
parently, without too much difficulty 
found the men involved in the crime. 


But on May 23, 1959, the FBI had 
to withdraw from the case because, 
according to Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, “no federal law had 
been violated.” The FBI's informa- 
tion was turned over to Gov. Cole- 
man of Mississippi, who has not yet 
empanelled a grand jury. The killers 
are still at large. 

Do you remember the case? 

It’s now September, 1959, and Con- 
gress, frightened by the impending 
visit of Nikita Khrushchev and the 
possibility that he might want to ad- 
dress both houses, is talking of ad- 
journment. In all the ensuing months 
there has been no action on civil rights 
and not even very much talk about it. 

The responsibility for the delay on 
civil rights clearly belongs to Demo- 
cratic Leader Lyndon Johnson in the 
Senate and to the old Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition in the 
House. 





liberal fail to see that the argument 
for the sales tax amounts only to 
this: We can’t pass a sensible, 
progressive business tax, or close 
the loopholes in the income tax, or 
scale down the depletion allow- 
ance, or get what we should from 
the importing oil companies, or 
start collecting more than a token 
income tax from the goliathan in- 
surance companies, because we 
haven't tried lately, and if we did, 
think how much unpleasant argu- 
ment we'd have to hear, so let’s 
give up and pass another sales tax, 
won't you, all you liberals out there 
in Middle Class Land? 


Johnson says he wants a “civil 
rights” bill, but what he now proposes 
is so minimal that the NAACP and 
allied organizations think it is worse 
than no bill at all. Even Senate Re- 
publican Leader Dirksen calls it a 
“skeletonized” measure. About all it 
would do is extend the life of the 
President’s Civil Rights Commission, 
outlaw church-school bombings, and 
provide schooling tor the children of 
military personnel where it is denied 
because of local defiance of the Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision. 


Johnson apparently will not even 
allow any language asserting that the 
1954 decision is recognized as the 
“law of the land.”” So far as anti- 
lynch legislation is concerned, he will 
not hear of it. 


It is quite possible that there may 
still be a bill bearing the “civil rights” 
label acted on by the Senate before 
adjournment. But it is clear that it 
will have no teeth and will do little to 
advance the Negro from second-class 
to first-class citizenship in those parts 
of the land where his equal rights are 
still denied. 


While Johnson is primarily respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, the 
Northern liberals must also bear some 
responsibility for allowing things to 
drift until this late in the session. 

I do not refer to men like Sens. 
Douglas, Case of New Jersey, Javits, 
Clark, Carroll of Colorado, or others 
in that small but sturdy band. I am 
referring to those “liberal” Democrats 
who went along with Johnson's 
strategy early in the session when 
they accepted his assurances that no 
anti-filibuster regulations were needed 
because there would be a “civil rights 
law.” They did not insist on knowing 
what kind of law—and _ particularly 
when it would come up on the calen- 
dar. 

Ii the liberal northerners had in- 
sisted that Johnson make it an early 
order of business, to be disposed of in 
March or April, then the Southern 
threat of a filibuster could be ignored. 
But putting it on the calendar this 
late in the year means that the 
Southerners can now talk it to death. 
So the liberals find themselves in the 
position of favoring postponement 
until 1960, This is risky strategy, but 
circumstances may force them to it if 
they want a bill that means anything. 

Rosert G. SPIvAck 
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HOUSTON 


Humble Oil and Refining 
Company and its parent 
Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey jointly announc- 
ed first steps toward a gigan- 
tic new merger to consolidate 
all of the producing, refining, 
marketing, and marine opera- 
tions of the continental U. S. 
operation under a new com- 
pany to be headquartered in 
Houston. Officials were quot- 
ed as saying the proposed 
new company woud be call- 
ed Humble Oil and Refining 
Company. 


In Austin, the Observer queried 
the Attorney General's office as 
to the effect of the merger on the 
long-standing Texas court order 
enjoining Jersey Standard from 
retail operations within the boun- 
daries of the state. Both Attorney 
General Will Wilson and chief of 
the anti-trust division Gordon 
Cass were out of town and un- 
available for comment. 

Jersey Standard was enjoined 
from Texas operations, along with 
a subsidiary, the Waters-Pierce 
Oil Company, in 1907 in the state’s 
most famed anti-trust suit. A 
subsequent suit in 1924, alleging 
Jersey Standard was again ope- 
rating in Texas through a subsidi- 
ary, Humble, was lost by the 
state when the court ruled that 
Humble, while partly owned by 
the New Jersey Corporation, was 
free from its direction because 
the boards of directors of the two 
companies were found to be sepa- 
rate entities. From 1924 to 1957 
Standard increased its holdings to 
88 percent and in 1958 to 98.27 
per cent of Humble’s outstanding 
shares. 

The Houston merger announce- 
ment specified that, subject to ap- 
proval by stockholders, the plan 
calls for the organization of Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Company 
as a Delaware corporation em- 
bracing such scattered holdings 
as Carter Oil Company, Esso 
Standard Oil Company, Oklahoma 
Oil Co., and Pate Oil Company. 
Presently, Humble and Carter are 
the sole continental producing 
companies in the Standard struc- 
ture. 

The Jersey Standard-Humble 
announcement follows’ by less 
than a month a similar reorgani- 
zation by Socony-Mobil of New 
York consolidating all of its 
domestic operations into a na- 





| Standard, Humble 
|. Merger Revealed 


tionwide operation under the 
name Mobil Oil Co., absorbing 
the present subsidiary known as 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
headquartered in Dallas. 

Jersey Standard in the nation’s 
largest oil company, Socony-Mo- 
bil the third largest. The fourth 
largest, Texaco, is currently re- 
portedly considering purchasing 
the huge Superior Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia as part of what industry 
trade reporters here called “the 
trend toward centralization.” 

Under the terms of the pro- 
posed Humble merger, share- 
holders would receive five shares 
of Jersey stock for each four 
shares of Humble stock. The 
statement said, “It is expected 
that substantial improvements in 
effectiveness of operation will be 
achieved by such a_ unification, 
which should be advantageous to 
the shareholders of both Jersey 
and Humble...All producing, re- 
fining, marketing, and marine 
cperations of Jersey affiliates in 
the U.S. would thus be brought 
into one corporate entity under 
unified management.”’ 

Of the companies listed in the 
proposed merger, the largest is 
the Esso Standard Oil Company. 

At present, the parent company 
in the Standard structure is a 
holding company, having divested 
itself of all physical property in 
a 1927 reorganization. 

Humble was originally formed 
in 1911 by a group of Texans 
as Humble Oil Company with a 
$200,000 capitalization. It was re- 
organized in 1917 and the name 
changed to Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company. In 1919, Stan- 
dard of New Jersey bought 50 
per cent control of Humble for 
$17 million. 

The Houston Chronicle reported 
it “understood the familiar Hum- 
ble sign will hang over all the 
outlets of these companies from 
coast to coast.” 

The Houston Pcst quoted a 
Jersey official as saying the com- 
pany is looking for a new coast- 
to-coast emblem as the Humble 
trademark. “We're looking for a 
nationwide insignia—one with 
sex appeal,” the official said. 

The Post also reported the mer- 
ger was favorably received in 
Texas oil circles and quoted a 
West Texas oil producer as say- 
ing “we are in sympathy with the 
move on account of the economics 
involved.” 





Imbroglio 


EL PASO 
The liberal tone of El Paso 
County politics is being countered 
ty a hold-the-line stance by the 
conservative county Democratic 


chairman and a decision by local 
Republican leaders to field a 
slate of candidates for county of- 
fices. Charges, replies, and press 
releases were the order of the 
day. 

County Judge Woodrow Bean, 
leader, along with Mayor Richard 
Telles, of El Paso’s liberal Demo- 
crats, waded in to both’ Republi- 
can Chairman Tad Smith and 
Democratic chairman R. Martin 
Wiggs. Answering Republican 
charges that the Bean-Telles 
group are “radicals,” Bean call- 
ed on county Republicans to get 
out and stay out of Democratic 
affairs and to “take the rest of 
the Mugwumps with them.” 

Meanwhile, the Democrats were 
still without an election com- 
mittee to function during the 
spring campaign. A slate of nom- 
inees offered by the conserva- 
tive chairman was rejected by 
the full executive committee, and 





at El Paso 


Wiggs in turn forestalled a vote 
on an alternate slate submitted 
by the liberals in control of the 
committee. Chairman Wiggs has 
conducted an internecine war 
with his committee for months, 
postponing the naming of an elec- 
tion committee by not calling an 
executive meeting to perform the 
task. 

Republican chairman Smith's 
blast at the Bean-Telles “radi- 
cals” came during an organiza- 
tional meeting aimed at increas- 
ing poll tax sales to Republicans 
and finding suitable candidates to 
file for local and county offices. 
Smith announced the new “Buck-a- 
Month” program, whereby con- 
tributions can be deducted auto- 
matically each month from the 
donor’s bank balance. “We al- 
ready have enough money com- 
ing in each month to pay all ex- 
penses of the party in the 
county,” Smith said. 

The GOP candidate committee 
will be headed by Charles Gibson, 
who himself has announced as 
the Republican aspirant for the 
Congressional seat now held by 
Rep. J. T. Rutherford. 














Methodists Debate Race 


DALLAS 

“I don’t think you’re going to 
make men good just by mixing 
them up.” 

“On the one hand we have 
what some people call the realis- 
tic approach and on the other is 
pure idealism. The task of the 
church is to bring these two to- 
gether.” 

“The two-thirds of the world 
that is colored will not trust nor 
respond to the declared high 
ideals of the United States unless 
they are embodied not only in 
our laws but exemplified in our 
private and public life. 

“The Church has been on the 
fence or on the defense too long.” 


With such _ pronouncements 
from all sides, 800 ministers of 
the Methodist Church from 


throughout the nation wrestled 
with the question of racial in- 
tegration in the five-day Metho- 
dist Conference on Human Re- 
lations at Southern Methodist 
University. 

Occasionally igniting verbal 
fireworks—such as when the 
NAACP’s Thurgood Marshall and 
a Mississippi newspaperman ap- 
peared side by side in a panel 
discussion—the first such nation- 
al conference concluded with 
adoption of a far-reaching seven 
point plan calling for “open hous- 
ing,” non-discriminatory employ- 
ment, and “encouragement of the 
church to take over leadership in 
improving race relations.” 

The report was the product of 
a 13-member message committee 
chairmaned by Bishop Roy H. 
Short of Nashville, Tenn. “As a 
church, we should now begin a 
program of action,” the report 
said. “In the field of housing, 
we should promote open 





violates Christian principles. Nor 
is the right to purchase or rent | 
enough. Community acceptance of | 
all must be encouraged in the | 
spirit of Christ.” 

The other six points: “(2) Em-| 
ployment on the basis of in- 
dividual merit. (3) Establishment | 
of lines of communication within 
local churches and communities 
in the field of education. (4) Re- 
examination of attitudes toward 
persons of other races. (5) Crea- 
tion in churches of a climate of 
love and understanding and en- 
couragement of freedom of ex- 
pression in areas of tension. (6) 
Better fellowship across racial 
dividing lines by working toge- 
ther on common problems. (7) 
Encouragement of the church to 
take over leadership in improving 
race relations and to educate its 
own members in that area.” 

There were voices of dissent, 
particularly from some Southern 
delegates. Following adoption of 
the seven-point program, the Dal- 
las Times-Herald polled 37 Dallas 
Methodist ministers and found 
18 unqualifiedly supporting the 
plan, four favoring all but the 
open housing provision, six de- 
siring more time to study it, 
four declining to comment, one 
who thought the plan too pro- 
gressive, one who advocated seg- 
regation, and two stating “un- 
classified opinions.” 


Who Is To Blame? 


The meeting also explored the 
question of abolishing the Cen- 
tral (Negro) Jurisdiction of the 
Methodist Church. Since the 
Southern and Northern’ wings 
united 20 years ago, the organi- 
zation of the church has consisted 
of five regional jurisdictions, 
some including Negro or inte- 
grated congregations, established 
on geographical lines, and a sixth 
jurisdiction for Negroes without 
regard for geography. Dr. John 
J. Hicks, St. Louis Negro pastor, 
told the Dallas meeting, “The 
central jurisdiction is a symbol 
of segregation. A change is essen- 
tial.” 

NAACP attorney Marshall told 


regation advocates like Governor 
Faubus are not to blame for the 
South’s problem, “It is the great 
middle class, the church, which 
sat down. They shun _ contro- 
versy,” Marshall said, “We blame 
them for the problem 

The problems of the Southern 





minister were appraised by Bis- 
hop Nolan B. Harmon of North 
Carolina, who said, “The Metho- 
dist Church has free pulpits, but 
the preachers in the South are 
up against a strong social pat- 
tern....A pastor can't get too 
far ahead of his peopie. If he| 


does, they won't be able t 
him and he won't be able to 
them. Consequently, the 
have a leader. On the other hand, | 
an ex- | 


see | 


wont) 


pastors can’t take that as 

cuse to sit down and see where | 
the people are going Harmon | 
spoke on a panel moderated by 
Dr. Willis M. Tate, president of | 
Southern Methodist University, 
who noted in his opening re- 


marks, “This integrated conference | 
could not have been held in 
South a few years agi 


tne 


Bishop William C. Martin of} 
Dallas, agreeing with three othe: 
bishops that increased integra- 
tion will be the policy of local | 
churches and church supported 
schools, related the example of | 
one Methodist colleges whose | 
trustees refused to let Negroes| 


attend, even in the summer. Four | 
years later, Martin said, the same 
college was fully integrated. “I}| 
predict the same thing will hap- 
pen at SMU,” the Da bishop | 
said. 





(As the opening address of the 
Methodist Conference on Human 
Relations at Dallas, Bishop Rich- 


ard Raines of Indianapolis head | 
of the Methodist Churct Board 
of Missions’ Division of World| 
| Missions, stated a case for racial 
equality in terms of the Chris- 
tian ethic. We excerpt ere.— 
Ed.) 

We are not born with racial 
prejudice, we acquire it I 


want to quote from Haselden’s 
The Racial Problem in Christian 
Perspective, the best single book | 
I have read on this subject: ‘Self- 
centeredness is the essence of 
sin and prejudice is a specific ex- 
pression of that sin; prejudice is 
prideful, willful, 
self-centeredness; 
universal. It arises from the in- 
most center of personalit 
human will, and is at home in 
every human being.’ 


all 


and inevitable 


prejudice is 


When people of 
standing or finanical circum- 
stance or skin pigmentation 
made to feel uncomfortable 
not accepted, the Church has be- 
gun to lose the presence the 
spirit of God, has begun to lose} 
its power, has begun to degener- | 


are 


ate into a good private respect-| 
able religious club. This, I am 
confident, is one reason why the| 
churches of America are not more | 


morally powerful today 

The vast reservoir of good will | 
for America which Wendell Wil- | 
kie found on his world tour has | 
dried up—one major reason being | 
our wrong human relations here | 
at home. Our missionaries are the | 
most strategic group of people, ; 
holding the world together. They 
love the people and are loved and | 
respected in return. They worked | 
to improve _ seed, sanitation, | 
crops, education, family life, | 
scores of years before the Point} 
Four Program was born. We will 
be used by God to lead the world 
toward peace only as we illustrate | 
right human relations here at | 
home ... 

Beginning with Cain’s com- 
pletely individualistic denial of 





the convening ministers that seg- 


Some Dallas Views 


A summary of views by Dallas 
Methodist ministers, as compiled 
by the Times-Herald: 

Rev. William H. Dickinson, 
Highland Park Methodist Church: 
“I would describe the (seven 
point) pronouncement as not be- 
ing representative of the grass 


roots of Methodism. It is un- 
fortunate...” 
Rev. Kenneth Thomas, Memo- 


rial Church: “As a Christian mi- 
nister, I stand for integration in 
housing, education, employment, 


see| and religion.” 


Rev. R. J. LaPrade, Brooklyn 
Avenue Church: “I think the 
the Supreme Court made an error 
in their decision. They're pushing 
integration too much and _ too 
fast.” 

Rev. Ed Miller, Mary Kind Me- 
morial Church: “I agree with the 
entire seven-point plan, theoreti- 
cally and ideally. However, we 
need to push these ideas through 
slowly, because more _ tension 
than ever would be created if 
we forced the issue too rapidly.” 

Dr. I. B. Loud, St. Paul (Negro) 
Church, Dallas: “I have voted for 
all the advances we have made 


| in the Methodist Church, but I'm 


not quite ready to see Negro 
churches go out of business yet.” 
Rev. Fred Mooring, Centenary 
Methodist Church, Dallas: “I 
think it’s one of the greatest 
steps forward in some time. 
one of the few times the church 


| has really come to grips with 


these problems we must face.” 





cupancy. Discrimination in selling | 
or renting homes because of race | is Op Ss lew 


demned in the opening chapters 
of Genesis, we can trace God's 
revelation to man and man's 
gradually awakening conscience 
through the books of the Old 
Testament. God leads him 
(man) to see that he should be 
merciful, in a sense hospitable, to 
the alien who is dwelling within 
or traveling within the confines 
of his nation. At its noblest the 
Old Testament gives us mountain 
peaks of revelation of God's will 
in human relations. But it is only 
when God spoke ... the ultimate 
revelation...‘Lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles’ that (Christianity) 


| broke away from the shackles of 


a class or national religion and 
was set free to minister to all 
mankind. Frankly this embaras- 


;} Ses us. 


‘The Bible said it first for many 
centuries but our science also 
says it now with equal certainty, 
that the human race is one; that 


| all of the differing characteristics 


of height, shape of body, head, 


| and pigment of skin are but sur- 


face and superficial variations 


| The bodies of all men need nour- 


ishment and receive it and use it 
in the same way... Men all over 
the earth have the same basic 
temptations, desires, hopes, 


| dreams. 


There was a time when this 
was denied but today only those 
who have a point of view to de- 
fend, and are willing to shut out 
large areas of fact and testimony, 
deny that we are one. 
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ALAMO III 


Ladies Prepare for Battle in the Plaza 


SAN ANTONIO 


“Now there is where I 


; cradle of Texas liberty 


What do 
they see? In the immediate neigh- 


really draw the bloody line— | borhood, hawkers, old folks, loa- 


cutting down a tree to park | fers, and plain bums sun them- 
Buicks.” So said one San An-| selves around the bandstand, and| unions to have any hope for the 


tonio defender this week as 
the natives took their posts, 
and off the plains “No Quar- 
ter” sounded, for the Third 
Battle of the Alamo. 

‘The First, in 1836, has been 
adequately reported 
The Second ended with the pur- 
chase of the Alamo to prevent 
its razing.) 

Several weeks ago the 
council here voted to sign a con- 
tract with Marmom 
architects, for a design 

information center 
of the Alamo. Whether it 
is to be one- or two-story is not 
vet decided, but since it 


city 


for a 
tourist 


iront 





elsewhere. | 


sex deviates (though shooed from 
time to time) make a headquar- 
ters out of the public men’s room. 
It you say, ‘Arrest the deviates,’ 
the answer is: 
imprisoned for acting like a wo- 
man.” 


| posed information center would 
| provide “modern, well-ventilated, 


and Mok, | 


in | 


is sup- | 


posed to cover 1,000 square feet, | 


two stories may be called for 


and easily policed rest rooms, 
lounge for visiting ladies, inform- 
ation booth where polite young 


men and women can greet tour- 
ists, answer their questions, and 
pass out brochures of all the 
| local sights.” 

Mrs. Graves replied to this 
argument, “They said, of course, 
there are so many perverts 


The plaza in front of the Alamo | 


is regarded by some San Antonio 
connservationists as “the Alamo 
park.” One of them argues, “The 
plaza is just sacred as the 
building, because the battle took 
place there—it is part of the old 
Alamo compound. real dan- 
ger is the destruction of 
whole forecourt of the Alamo.” 
The f 


as 
The 


first proposed 
by James Picone, who is working 
industrial development for 
San Antonio with the Municipal 
Advertising Commission. It 
not cleared with the Daughters of 
Republic of Texas, who are 
rged by law with maintaining 
he Alamo, or with the San An- 
tonio Conservation Society, whose 
1.200 members in San Antonio poli- 
tics are as strong as the Citizens’ 
Council is in Kilgore 
Mrs. James B. Graves, president 
of the Conservation Society, 


Observer, “Of course we're 
to fight.” 


project was 


ine 





the 


going 


EDWIN R. SIMMANG 
of the Alamo Com- 
Daughters of the 


4 


agreea 


RS. 
chairman 
mittee of the 
Republic of Texas, 
“They're just pu 
information tourist center in 
Alamo Plaza park,” she said 


going to 


+ 
na Ls 


an 
the 
“Of 
rse we would be against 
the 


fine 


cou 
Ala- 


his- 


give out information in 
We 
torian 


the 


mo have a very 


in the Alamo who gives out 
information to the tourists.” 
The legislature made DRT 
Mr 


custodians of the Alamo, s 
Simmang told the Observer, yet, 
with respect to the tourist cen- 
ter, “We were not consulted at} 
all—when they let the contract 
is the first we had heard any 
reference to it. Probably they 
thought they could slip it 
through.” 


Mrs. Simmang also said 


“This building is to be built in 


the Alamo Plaza Park, which 
was a part of the fortress dur-| 
ing the war... While we are not} 
opposed to a tourist information | 
center in San Antonio, we do 


vigorously oppose it being placed | 


immediately in front of the Ala- 
mo 

“Such a building placed on this 
small plot of ground in front of 


the | 


| 


around there. Of course, they said 
that about Travis Park, too. If 
they police it they can clear it 
up.” 

“The Battle of Travis Park” 
was fought after plans were an- 
build a parking 
Travis Park, 


nounced to 
underneath 


is a green park on a block ad- 
jacent to the St. Anthony Hotel 
|in downtown San Antonio. The 
Conservation Society ladies just 


_ Finding a 


told | 


it. We | 


‘| Grande, 


beat that plan to a pulp 
Whether they can hold off the 


touters of a tourists’ building in 
front of the Alamo, complete, 
some conjecture, with many 
parking spaces, remains to be 
seen 


lot | 
which | 


ohnson’s Labor Role 


In the aftermath of the labor 
law battle, the Washington 
| Post speculated that the senator 
whose presidential hopes were 
hurt most of all may have been 
Lyndon Johnson. Said the Post: 
“The senator would have to be at 
least on speaking terms with the 





nomination. The signs are that no 
such amicability now exists. The 
big union leaders’ reportedly 


| final 


| of the bill.” 
A different reading came 
¥ from Dallas News political 


editor Allen Duckworth, who call- | 


ed the House-Senate agreement a 
“political coup” for Johnson. 
| Duckworth’s appraisal: “Johnson 
had no small part in helping to 
| work out a compromise and to 
| write a bill that apparently wil 
| be acceptable to both liberals and 
| conservatives. In some re 
| spects, it is a ‘states’ rights’ bill 
|} in that it will not interfere with 
| right to work laws in states such 
as Texas.” 

As for the 

itself, a concensus is 
old-line unions will be 
little affected but that small, 
weak unions will be _ restricted 
and the unorganized workers, in- 
| cluding the hundreds of thousands 
of Latin-Americans in South 
Texas, will be harder to unionize. 


| 





effect of the bill 


strong, 


The business climate in Texas 
, “suffered 


has already 





| 


| efficiency in collection of taxes,” 
blame Mr. Johnson and fellow-| he said. He told the businessmen 
‘No man can be} Texan Sam Rayburn for a parlia-| they must support “good candi- 
| mentary ruling that dashed their) dates...with campaign donations 
hope for a deadlock that} because .. 
Thompson said the city’s pro-| would have prevented enactment | ate more taxes.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


| ure to override Eisenhower's pub- 
| lic works veto on junketing Texas 


| 


} 


|} under certain conditions ... 


| | Congressman Rep. Bob Poage of 


_|moted that three other traveling 
| representatives flew back for the 


Chamber of Commerce, told 
luncheoning Lions Clubbers in 
Abilene. Though state taxes on 
business are generally favorable 
when compared to other states, 
high local ad valorem taxes upset 
the balance, he said. “My organi- 
zation favors a general sales tax 
econ- 
omy in government, postpone- 
ment of capital expenditures, and 


. business cannot toler- 





Political Intelligence 





A columnist has laid blame 


VY tor the House’s one-vote fail- 


Waco. Houston Post's Jim Mathis 





vote while Poage, attending the | 


| Interparliamentary Union were 


| in Warsaw, said he intended to 


that | 


some 


damage” through state legislation, | 


vice- 
Texas 


executive 
West 


Fred Husbands, 
president of the 


° P . | 
remain in Europe until October. | 


Freedom In Action’s most in- | 
defatigable speechmaker, ex-! 
Rep. Jack Cox, talked on “Ameri- | 
canism” again. His press releases | 
say he has made 2,000 such talks | 
during the last ten years. This} 
time the audience was the Per- 
Basin Landmen’s Associa- | 


V 


mian 


tion in Midland’s Ranchland Hills! * 


Country Club. Cox, executive- | 
secretary of the conservative | 
Houston-based political organiza- | 
tion, is vice-president of the Pico} 
Drilling Company. 





Should 
draw you toward Del Rio some- 
for 


towns, 


some improbable cause 
not—if you 
deserted 
campsites—the 
to Langtry 
not unlike 


care 


time, 
desert rivers, 
cacti, and hidden 
spin along road 
Ciudad Acuna is 
ther border towns. One can buy 
for $10 or $12 a tolerable 
made in Michoacan, the 
merchant says, and demonstrated 
by a Adonis in rags. The 
liquor salesman not only 
you Ron Castillo with a recom- 
mendation, he gives you a sip 
out of his own stock, which he 
evidently keeps open for the oc- 


the 


there 


guitar 


young 


sells 


casion of his frequently occasion- 


ed thirst. The portable merchant 
who greets you on the street, 
unabashed by disinterest in his 


rings, suggests you buy some of 
his related line of merchandise, 
Spanish fly 

The Devil's River, running 
shallow and fast toward the Rio 
is only knee-deep at the 
bridge, but waters ripple 
around your body much more 
sensuously, one would guess, than 
the massage machines on Broad- 


its 


way in San Antonio. Those of a 
| mind can camp there 

The Pecos flows under this 
road, too, in the bottom of a 
desert canyon. The highest 
| bridge in Texas, 273 feet from| 
the water, arcs the road across 


the Alamo would be misplaced| the chasm on two graceful legs. 


and add nothing to improve the| A 
beautiful and historic landmark | 


the end 
the 


“roadside park” at 


of a side road overlooks 


which this park and bandstand | bridge, the canyon, the river, and 


has been for many years. 


AUL THOMPSON, the San 
Antonio News columnist, 


ducked his head and ventured to, 


criticize the Conservation Society 
ladies for opposing any new 
buildings on San Antonio park- 
land. He argued: 

“Most everyone who comes here 
likes to look in on the Alamo, 
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|the abandoned low-water road, 
|part of which disappears into 
the river. Though camping in a 
roadside park leaves one vul- 
nerable to passing thugs, this 
off-the-highway park might do. 

LITTLE BEFORE sundown we 

reached Langtry. It’s always 
easiest to camp before sundown, 





; Bean’s Saloon and the Highway 


| Department's superb collection of |down the plateau overlooking the | accurate meaning, my friend said 
/cacti and plants therearound kept! degse riverbed, the public have | “This is too good to have been 
made roads and left behind their) planned.” 


| us engaged an hour. 


| 
| 


| 


Evidently the department keeps | fireplaces shaped from the rocks. | 


a full-time custodian at the iras- 
cible and often senseless Judge 
Bean's ghostly stomping ground. 
As for the town itself, it needs 
neither custodian nor historian: 
it can’t have changed much in 
the last 50 years, except that 
many its structures have been 
abandoned, and a few souvenir 
places have been opened. 
Around the old “courthouse,” 
Bean's two-room saloon, the state 
planted in the sand these 
pin cushion, visnaga, cen- 
plant, pataya, candellia, al- 
barrel, tasajilla, yucca, 
pear, fishhook, living 
rainbow, 


ot 


has 
cacti: 
tury 
gerita, 
prickly 
rock, 





| high cliffs, 


In his surprise my friend said “T] 
think we've found a nest on the 
ground.” 


Across the Rio Grande, muddy | 
from rains upstream, are raw,! 
and the wind has | 

in them. As 


scoured caves we | 


| started a fire of the rs 


| the curved dimension. 


Spanish dagger, | 


Texas Campgrounds—IV_ 





devil's head, varigated agave, 
seguaro, cholla, lechuguilla, iron- 
wood, greasewood, lantana, buck- 
horn. 
On 
on, 


the square of the town— 


because 


we found we became aware we| 
were in a kind of declivity, a} 

; | 
middle level of the canyon; as} 


the stars came out bright white, | 
the bowl we were in gave to 
the sky a responsive feeling of | 
It was aj 
natural park, with a friendly bird | 
flying low through the camp; | 
wasps and later mosquitoes to} 
cope with; wind-eroded rocks | 
all around us, especially at the| 
edge of the plateau over the river, | 
wind fingerings intersecting like 


| rivers, or dug into the head of 


|a rock like bullet holes. 


it's elevated—there | 


is also a type of cactus shaped | 
| coffeepot on the grill. 


like a screw. 


The plants include the ocotillo 
reed, conspicuous on desert scrub- 
land; sotol and sacahuista grass; 
purple sage (ceniza), which was 
blooming a little; brittle willow, 
and kinikinik, a crescent of green 
among the grays and yellows; and 
the retama, mesquite, and hui- 


|sache trees. Missing was the 
| creosotebush, the staple of the 
| desert to the west. 

HE SPINE of the town is a 
| gravel road, which we fol- 
|lowed idly, thinking we might 


|find a place to sleep. At the 
Rio Grande the International 
| Boundary Commission has strung 
/a cable to Mexico which sup- 
ports a hand-operated cable-car 


| measured. Off to the side, up and 





} 


but we had no plans. Judge Roy | from which the river flow can be| Texas where we were. 


As I lay on the cot that night, | 
the orange, yellow fire licked ac- | 
tively, as the erosive breeze blew | 


at it, around the blue charred | 


I had become ill, and I leaned 
on the mutually-tolerated  self- 
indulgences of friendship as my 
companion fixed what he called 
Spanish chowder—hamburger 
meat, onions, green pepper, chili 
pepper, jalapeno, beans—and ate 
it alone. 


In the morning I saw at the foot 
of my cot a ragged mesquite tree 
and was renewed by the calm 
of plant life, rooted and passive 
under wind, rain, heat, and in- 
sects. The sun brightened the 
cliffs, and we reflected on the 
way a legal boundary changes 
the feeling of a landscape, as the 
culture of old Mexico made the 
other bank feel different from the 


In the short-cut syntax of quick, 





R.D. 


J Rep. Joe Burkett says s sales 

tax will be forthcoming next 
session unless labor wins enough 
seats to make it a corporation in- 
come tax instead, according to 
Austin Report. The newsletter 
noted that Comptroller Bob Cal- 
vert estimates the cut in the 
deficit accruing from the book- 
keeping bill has resulted in about 
as much “new revenue” for the 
state as the tax bill produced. 
The deficit as estimated before 
the bookkeeping measure: $67 
million; after passage, $32 mil- 
lion; latest estimate by Calvert: 
$26 million. The new figure, plus 
the surplus money resulting from 


Gov. Daniel's line item vetoes 
will give the state just about 
enough cushion, figures Austin 


Report, to avoid going in the red 
when gas pipeline company law- 
suits attacking the new severance 
beneficiary tax delay the state's 
use of the revenues.” 
/ The Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, noting Governor Dan- 
iel's veto of the appropriation for 
new buildings to replace the fire- 
trap Confederate Home in Austin, 
warned “There should be every 
precaution to prevent a disaster 
at the home from fire other 
cause, for the state has assumed 
the care of the elderly inmates 
and is responsible for their safety 
Then the debate on how new fa- 
cilities can be afforded can be 
resumed leisure at a_ special 
session in prospect for January.” 
The September “Lulac Bulle- 
tin” of the San _ Antonio 
League of United Latin American 
Citizens condemned legislative 
failure to approve “Lulac objec- 
tives,” abolition of the poll tax, a 
minimum wage law, migrant 
labor standards, loan shark curbs, 


v 


or 


at 


| “repeal of segregation legislation,” 


Nest on the Ground : 


adequate aid to the needy, aged, 


and blind, and “effective lobby 
control.” 

Another argument that Price 
¥ Daniel may run again: he 
designated September 7-13 as 


“Union Label Week,” terminology 
calculated to sit well with labor. 
Daniel's’ official memorandum 
commended union members for 
“contributing greatly to the eco- 
romic prosperity of our state. . 
Union labels, shop cards and serv- 
ice buttons represent the symbol 
of these men and women in their 
daily endeavors.” 

State Insurance Commission- 

er William Harrison has jug- 
gled titles of his chief assistants 


to avoid losing them under the 
trimmed-down appropriations 
granted by the legislature. In 


order to avoid salary cuts for 
staff members, Harrison said he 
planned to pay his two top ac- 
tuaries as senior examiners. The 
commission, reorganized after the 


| insurance scandals, received stout 


legislative support by the House 
but has incurred persistent Sen- 
ate opposition led by Sen. Bill 
Fly. 
J Dallas Times-Herald reporter 
Margaret Mayer’ concluded 
the new law sponsored by South 
Texas landowners to strengthen 
trespassing statutes will have the 
opposite effect and will give free 
lancing hunters and fishermen 
more latitude then ever. Support- 
ed by the South Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, the Southwest 
Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association, 
and Uvalde Representative Jack 
Richardson, the new law—as fin- 
ally passed by the legislature— 
cuts down on the enforcing power 
of game wardens, she said. Upon 
finding trespassers, wardens may 
now only inform the landowner, 
who must summon the sheriff. 
The amendment to Richardson's 
bill revamping the authority of 
game wardens was put on in the 
Senate, precipitating the much 
publicized calendar-throwing in- 
cident involving Richardson and 
Dallas Senator George Parkhouse. 
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Little Rock Letter 

Sirs: 

With the advent of “peace” in 
Little Rock (via fire hoses and a 
National Guard at summer camp 
instead of on the lawn of Central 
High School) has come the reali- 
zation in Texas, where only 25 
percent approve of Orval Fau- 
bus’s methods according to a re- 
cent poll, and elsewhere that the 
practice of hostile obstructionism 
just won't work. 

Compounding its lack of effi- 
cacy are the downright insidious 
results (two Korean police chiefs 
who recently visited Little Rock 
recognized Police Chief Gene 
Smith the minute they saw him— 
from photos in the Seoul news- 
papers). 

Economically speaking, Little 
Rock’s world stereotype has left 
it waiting in the wings for an in- 
dustrial program which has post- 
ed goose eggs in the results co- 
lumn since the Governor defied 
the federal courts in 1957. 

The result the “Little Rock Ex- 
periment, Act II” has had through- 
out the South is a strange new 
marriage, or at least courtship be- 
tween a new combination of po- 
litical bedfellows. For reasons of 
their own the conservative busi- 
ness community, the economically 
liberal (but all-too-conservative 
and unconcerned on civil rights) 
labor bloc and the “enlightened” 
community (a few doctors, minis- 
ters, businessmen, lawyers, teach- 
ers, and mewspapermen) have 
now become political friends in 
Littie Rock, all in the name of 
“progress” and “let’s not o’erturn 
the applecart again ‘cause it’ll 
keep industry away that much 
longer.” This unity has had heart- 
ening results; its effects have 
been felt throughout the state of 
Arkansas. 

Now even The Dallas Morning 
News, no stern liberal force for 
civil rights, rings forth the idea 
of people working together in 
planning for token desegregation 
to keep from turning Dallas into 
an arena for the diehard struggle 
to maintain inequality of oppor- 
tunity on the basis of race. This 
probably the best pragmatic 
move to make, all things consid- 
ered, and in LBJ-an lingo, the 
best of all possible positions in the 
endless “art of the immediate pos- 
sible.” 

The Alabama Pupil Placement 
Acts, approved “on the face of it” 
by the Supreme Court, have given 
local communities throughout the 
South the opportunity to “token- 
ly desegregate’’ their schools by 
letting three or four, or maybe 
even twelve Negroes attend the 
previously white public schools. 
Charlotte, N.C., and Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, before Little Rock, worked 
these provisions to advantage on 
the local level, and the courts 
have accepted the solutions. The 
cities of Texas facing court orders 
to desegregate in the near future 
may well decide that the easiest 
course to “satisfy the courts” and 
“avoid a Little Rock” is to accept 
a few Negroes into the white 
schools. 

And perhaps the best the civil 
rights liberals (I like to think that 
there are more in Texas than 
there are in the wake of Fau- 
busism’s hold around the neck of 
this state) can do at present in 
Texas is to work in good faith 
with the business community, et 
al, in achieving a program of 
“satisfying the courts.” 


is 
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But can we who feel a great 
injustice in doing, in only a be- | 
grudging and ill-willed way, what 
is elemental to the Judeo-Chris-| 


tian religious tradition of demo- 
cracy as we know it, the equality 
of democracy’s opportunities | 
for all men, be content to sit| 
back and then say that all’s now 
right with the world? 

There is too much tendency to- | 
day to be Satisfied with the ap- 
parent sociological mandate—al- | 
ways to take the middle-road of | 
political possibility (and public 
stagnation) which does nothing | 
but move the loci of possibilities | 
farther away from democracy | 
and more to the “right” channel 
of "stability” for the benefit of | 
the few. 

It is very possible that the liber- | 
al by definition must always be 
cast in the role of the leader not | 
of the present but of the demo- 
cratic future—a community that | 
he sees achieved only as what 
he believes becomes “middle-of- | 
the-road.” 

And since our world commu-| 
nity is in no danger of perfection | 
at present—perhaps the liberal 
can never really be content to 
spend all his e‘forts in working 
for only a muddy compromise 
as the fait accompli. 

The genuine liberal must con- 
tinue his hue and cry for what he 
believes is right as well as what| 
he believes is feasible—and, with 
all love for his fellow men who} 
disagree with him and resist his| 
promptings—must do more than 
accept a mere cheap political al- 
liance as a substitute for an ever-| 
growing democratic way of life. 

Robb K. Burlage, 524 S. Broad- 
way, Little Rock, Ark. 

(The writer was editor of the 
Daily Texan at the University of 
Texas last year. He now works 
on a Little Rock daily—Ed.) 


Swimming In Whimsey | 

Sirs: We deal pretty stiffly with | 
trespassers in the Hill Country, | 
and you can count yourself lucky 
that you and your party got out, 
without real trouble at Hunt, 
(River Swimming,” August). You 
were on part of the _ private 
property of a person I 
know. In fact I was in Kerrville 
at the time and he called me and 
said, “Bo-ode, aren’t you _ ac- 
quainted with that shook-haired 
boy that puts out the Observer? 
I told him yes and he said, “Well 
he and a bunch of ’em are cuttin’ 
up down here below my house 
and I’m thinking of shootin’ ’em. 
Have you got anything to say for 
them?” 

I told him I thought there was 
a rather unfortunate cultist make- 
up in some of you, a form of 
rustic beatnikism. I told him the 
trouble you caused up around 
Washington, D. C., and how you 
were in court several times for 
trespassing, and about the time 
you paraded in front of the Capi- 
tol steps with very little on, 
eating a snake, and carrying a 
sign saying, “Give The Country 
Back to the Indians—and Their 
Friends.” 





| us have a little difficulty getting 
| over what is known in Vienna as 


| journalists 


| with me first? 


| journal 


| damn Socialist gypsies, 


© 


I pointed out that this im- 
pulse to poach and trespass is, 
while _ troublesome, essentially 
boyish and harmless, that some of 


the “Huck Finn syndrome.” (Akin 
to its outdoor aspects is a jour- 
nalistic counterpart, I might have 
added, a form of literary water- 
melon-thievery in which we find 
stepping over from 
their normal area of coverage 
into someone else’s beat. I count 
myself offended in this respect, 
due to your foray into the Hill 
Country, which might have been 
good for recreation, but I can 
see no_ justification in your 
writing about it. Did you check 
This sort of bri- 
gandism on the part of weekly 
editors, this beat-cross- | 
ing, can become serious and I plan | 
to speak to Bo Byers about it.) 
Anyway, I told my friend I| 
thought it was a pitiful thing, to} 
think of this matted-haired, re- | 
solute band of urbanites driving | 





| across the country, “Oh, for the | 


Road,” and ‘Westward, | 
painted on their lustreless, 
But I 


Open 
Ho!” 
loose-fendered Chevrolets. 


| averred that we should just kind 


of put up with it, unless, as 
rumor has it, some of them are 
huddling in regard to a bill which 
would negate private ownership | 
of all land for half a mile ad-| 
jacent to any state or US. high- | 
way, or for 500 yards adjoining | 
all rivers and streams. 

This kind of got my friend's 
dander up, because he suffered | 


| rather badly in the recent beach | 


legislation, and he said, “Those | 
I know | 
I'll shoot ’em all right now. You | 
ought to see ’em, three of them 
are in the middle of the stream 
and one of them is saying, ‘There | 
is a special quality about river | 
swimming at night.’ I guess there | 
is a special quality since the 
whole damn bunch of ‘em ‘are | 
buck naked.” | 
“Oscar,” I said, “hold it. You 
don’t have birdshot in that gun, 
co you?” and he said, “Hell, no} 
it’s double-ought buckshot,” and 
I said, “Take pity, you'll never | 
know what it must feel like to 
be unpropertied. Noblesse oblige, 
old bean, and suavely does it.” 
It is in this way that formid- 
able, mute “No trespassing” signs 
appear. 
Winston Bode, 807 W. 32, Aus- 
tin (who has authorized the editor 
to assure the readers that this is 





all whimsey, improbably' con- 
trived, like his recent poem | 
celebrating the graceful Hill 


Country scrub oak). 


BOW WILLIAMS | 
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General Insurance 
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Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 
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Houston, Texas 


HAROLD E. RILEY 
Vice-President and Director of Agencies 





| cruel and tyrannical 


AUSTIN 
“We're in no hurry 


hanging fire four 


or five 





years 


been | 


‘Gilmer Road’ Stalled 


Originally, Greer’ said, the 
county agreed to provide the 
right-of-way, but at no cost to 
the county on the basis of a sign- 




















now,’ is the way chief highway | 
engineer Dewitt Greer is shrug-| €@ agreement from affected land- 
ging off the issue of whether the| Owners that they would donate 
Highway Department will build | the land needed. Subsequently 
the ranch:to-market road now|some of the owners. decided 
popularly known as the Gilmer| against the road and withdrew 
road.” | their offer, he said. 
Th da. di tad The county has now condemned 
C s € n 1 ne P 
cee Capes ““<\ some of the land involved but 
need and the availability of a/. ‘ 
2 so far has not paid any money for 
cheaper route, would cross tele- 
ee Weiieidiek Winkie ites it. Some steps to try to return 
P ving sea eee to the situation when the land- 
ranch near Rock Spring 3 
donation agreement was in force 
The Highway Commis may be initiated by the county, 
cussed the issue at eeting| Greer has heard. 
in Austin last weekend. Greer But other than this, it’s “status 
apprised the commissions quo” for what Greer has also 
right-of-way situation in Edwa started calling, although in jest. 
County; no action wa “the Gilmer road.” 
= CHARTER MEMBERI 
» 
Vv" 
e to help boost Adlai Stev- 
nomination and election. 
. Her s $1 for my Charter Mem- 
Texas ee 
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Yes... 


this is 


one of North America’s 
Security Fund “insurance o: 
life insurance protection for 


to you in full... plus ac 


policy for the original sun 
cash or as a guaranteed income 


Call the Sun Life representative 
Sun Life ‘‘money-back 


Without obligation, | would like n 





NOW! life insurance protection for 
your family during vital years... 


Tien Gil premiums 
returned é/cs dividends 


now possible through modern life insurance 
planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
leading life companies. The new Sun Life 
money-back” plan enables you to provide 
your family until you are 65 with a guar- 
antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded 
nulated dividends. 


On. « othe proceeds at age 65 can be (a) used to provide an annuity; (b) left 
on deposit with a guaranteed rate of interest; (c) used to purchase o paid-up 
assured, with a balance which can be taken in 


your district for more information about the 
plan, or mail this coupon today. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
MARTIN ELFANT 


201 Centery Building Heusten, Texas 


CA 4-0686 
ore details of the new Sun tite Security Fund pion. 
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PY ee eo aa EO DE ORO REE ONE Po En . ES 
LEGALS by, rendering their living to- 
gether insupportable; there were 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION (| no children born of their mar- 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Joe Araujo Defe 
the hereinafter styled 
bered cause: 

You (and each of y ere- 
by commanded to apy efor 
the 126th District Court 
County, Texas, to be held 
courthouse of said county 
City of Austin, Travis 
Texas, at or before 
A. M. of the first Monda 
the expiration of 42 days 
the date of issuance he 
is to say, at or before ¢ 
A.M. of Monday the 12th day 
and answel t 





October, 1959, t 

petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 115,261, in which Olivia 
Hernandez Araujo is Plaintiff and 


Joe Araujo is defendant, filec 


riage, nor was any community 
acquired; Plaintiff further prays 
for relief. general and special; 
All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original petition 
on file in this office, and which 


; | reference is here made for all in- 


tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


r| served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


| Clerk of the District Courts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 


| this the 28th day of August, 1959. 


said Court on the 27th day of - 
gust, 1959, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows 

Being an action and prayer for | 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff 
and against Defendant for decree 


of divorce dissolving the bond of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
— between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant, 
shortly after their marriage, be- 
gan a course of unkind, harsh, 
treatment 
toward Plaintiff, and ne the 
marriage Defendant was guilty of 
excesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward the Plaintiff, there- 





O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
{NCORPORATE WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF NAME 

Notice is hereby given. that 
David E. Sanders, doing business 
under the name of The Sanders 
Company Advertising at El Paso, 
Texas, will qualify a corporation 
and continue to do business under 
the name of The Sanders Com- 
pany Advertising, Inc. 

DAVID E. SANDERS 
d/b/a The Sanders Company 
Advertising 











Yarborough Hits 
Dollar Thinking 


FORT WORTH | 


In three blunt Labor Day, 
speeches in Fort Worth, Sen-| 
ator Ralph Yarborough said | 
he wished recent Texas state 
governments had been as 
scandal-free as Texas unions 
have been, predicted Con-| 
gress would re-examine the 
new labor bill in its next ses- 
sion, and condemned budget- 
oriented Republicans as 
“those who would dilute de- 
mocracy for a dollar.” 

Yarborough addressed a giant 
10,000 person picnic of the Con- 
vair plant local of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, | 
the Chance-Vought United Auto 
Workers celebration in Grape- 
vine, and the 55th annual con- 
vention of the Zionist Organiza- 





tion of America, Southwest re- 
gion 

To the latter group, /Yar- 
borough referring to “kids eat- 


ing out of garbage cans, suffering | 
from malnutrition in the capital | 
of the wealthiest land on earth,” 
said, “it is time to ponder why 
some of us are 
more concerned 
with empty slo- 
than with 
boys 
girls liv- 
stone's é 
throw from the 
White House. 
This in a nation 
with $9 million 
in so-called ‘vag ’ 
food surpluses Yarborough 
that are unbalancing the budget.” 
Yarborough said he was “at 
concerned with a bal-| 
with a balanced | 
and | 


gans 
hungry 
and 





ng a 


&. 


7 


least as 
anced diet as 
budget. I believe we can 
should balance both, but...a/| 
sound policy would dictate that 
we compute our minimum needs | 
lirst. with a budget to fit the} 
needs | 
needs to fit 


intead of tailoring the 
the budget... We| 
must, I always compute 
the budget in terms of human) 
wealth as well as dollar wealth.” 

In speaking on solving the Mid- 
dle East problem, Yarborough 
said while there were probably 


Eckhardt Talks. 
More Gas Tax 


DALLAS 

Natural gas could bear up to} 
$90 million of the tax load in| 
Texas, Rep. Bob Eckhardt told 
about 130 persons attending the| 
Dallas Young Democrats Labor! 
Day picnic here. He said: 

A sales tax is entirely un-| 
necessary in Texas...It is quite} 
reasonable for natural gas to 
carry up to $90 million of the 
tax load. Natural gas is taxed | 
very little now, if you consider | 
the fuel value or heating value. | 
Six thousand cubic feet of gas is| 
equivalent in heating value to} 
a barrel of oil. The barrel of oil 
is worth $3, and the 6,000 cubic 
feet of gas, 60 cents at the well 
But at the consumer level the 
gas is worth three or four times 
this much. Wellhead price is mis- 
leading as a basis for taxation. 
Equivalent heating value should 
pay equal taxes.” 

Eckhardt also said that pipeline 
companies that buy gas at low 
rates, such as five to eight cents 
a thousand, can carry a larger 
tax burden on gas bought at such 
prices. Integrated companies sell- 
ing gas from their own wells to 
their own pipeline often buy the 
gas at a low rate to minimize 
royalties and taxes, he argued. 


I believe, 
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| marily 


| any 


| destroyed because a few 


| panions.” 


where it operated at a cost of 
$20 million annually, to Long 
| Island, N. Y., where, he said, | 
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Democratic leaders who could do| tary.treasurer, in a Labor Day ad-| Buffalo Gap, Texas, in 
“Each one of us car-;| would have a right to ask in 1959 


a better job than Eisenhower has 
done, he thought of one in parti- 
cular, Adlai Stevenson. This was 
loudly applauded by the Zionists 

Yarborough summarized the 
Landrum-Griffin bill in his ad-| 
dress to the machinists. He said | 
the Senate version, designed pri- | 
against corruption in 
unions and for protection of the 
rights of the individual union 
members, had been changed in 
the House to include “harsh anti- 
labor measures.” He said the com- 





promise worked out in joint} 
House-Senate conference had im-| 
proved the bill materially, but} 


that it would be years before the | 
courts decided what the new 
law means. “Even experts in the 
field don't know how it will work 
out.” 

As for unions generally, 


Yar- 


borough said, “There was not | 
one instance of misuse of funds | 
by unions in Texas I wish I! 
could say that much about the 


government of the state of Tex- 
as. Texas labor has never had 
dishonesty or violations of 
the public trust comparable to 
the veterans’ land scandals, and 
I don't believe it ever will.” 

To the auto workers, Yar- 
borough added a blast at Republi- 
can deletions of Texas defense 
contracts and the closing of Tex- 
as military installations to his} 
criticisms of attempts at harsh 
labor legislation 

“Bankers aren't abolished be- 
cause embezzlers sometimes ab- 
scond with funds.” he said, “so 
the trade union should not be 
union 
leaders have misappropriated 
funds or fallen in with evil com-| 


As for the Republicans, Yar- | 


| borough said Texas is the victim 


of politics as played by the pre- 
sent national administration. 
“Texas has the most honest labor | 
movement in the country. Tex- 
as is secure in the heartland of | 
the nation.” Despite these con- | 
siderations, he said, the Republi- | 
can administration has seen fit to 
pull some of these facilities out of 
their comparatively safe location | 
in the state and has canceled con- 
tracts held by plants in Texas. He | 
cited as an example the transfer | 
of the airplane overhaul and re-| 
pair depot from Corpus Christi, 


it will cust $23 million. 


The senator also replied to those 
who contend wage increases are | 
inflationary. “The wages paid la- 
bor are not the cause of inflation | 
in this country. Widespread pur- 
chasing power spreads proper- 
ity.” 


| 
| 


| 


| been drawn of labor,” said Fred 


j}ming $50 pay 


| Reavley 
| we out for power or are we out 


'mies in that respect. That's poli- 


LABOR TO ITS DEFENSE 


ODESSA 
“A rather ugly caricature hasj| are a part of this tradition. 


Schmidt, Texas AFL-CIO secre- 
dress here 
ries some of the smears, if you) 
please, that have been applied to | 
some of the hoodlums in our} 
group. But who took the kids | 
out of the coal mines? Who got! 
the eight-hour day? Who got 
workmen's compensation? Who | 


| got paid holidays? Who got paid | 
|up hospital policies? Labor bat- | 


tled hard for these causes, and 


when they were’ unpopular 
| causes.” 
Addressing about 150 union 


people from the Midland-Odessa | 
area, Schmidt recalled some of | 
“the traditions, the honorable | 
things, that working men and | 
women have stood for in our} 
history.” 


In Texas, he said, the cowboys | 
who struck XIT ranch in the! 
1880's for more than a year, win- 
a month; Martin} 
Irons, who led the great railroad | 
strike of the 1880's but died in| 
obscurity in Bruceville, Tex.; and 
the granitecutters who built the 


/ed their children, 


Capitol but struck for a fair wage, 


He said the delegates to the 
Knights of Labor convention at 
1886, 


if their legislative program had 
been adopted yet—“things like an 
industrial safety law, more pub- 
lic education, more rigorous laws 
protecting against child labor.” 

Schmidt also noted that the 
program of the first convention of 
the Texas State Federation of 
Labor in Cleburne included free 
textbooks for public school 
children, nine months of free pub- 
lic education for eleven years, 
requiring employers to pay wages 
in cash instead of company 
scrip, free TB sanitariums, and 
taking the children out of the 
cotton mills, including children 
from Corsicana State Orphans 
Home who were being worked in 
them. 

He referred to workers who are 
buried on the side of a moun- 
tain in Ludlow, Colo. “All they 
wanted was to be recognized in 
their right to stand as a group 
before a corporation. They burn- 
some of them 
still in their dugouts.”’ 





But, Schmidt said, “people's 
memories are so short.” 
At present, he said, labor is 


blamed for inflation, although a 
federal study shows that price 
movements precede wage move- 
ments. “They are telling us we 
can't afford school rooms every- 
body knows we need, we can't 
have the kind of health program 
that modern science tells us we 
ought to have.” 


The war against poverty is not 
over, he said. In Texas 100,000 mi- 
grants “travel like gypsies to fol- 
low the crops to Colorado, Michi- 
gan, Washington. Isn't it just as 
important to see that the child- 
ren of migrant laborers go to 
school as it was to take the child- 
ren out of the coal mines? We sit 
pretty lush here with out union 
wage scales, of $2, $3, even $4 
an hour, but we speak for those 
who are not here to speak for 
themselves.” 


“Many people who do not be- 
lieve in unions, and in fact sneer 
at what I say.” Schmidt con- 
cluded, “benefit in the paid va- 
cations and holidays and all the 
other things we have gained.” 





REAVLEY 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
merits of the hearing—rather 
than just by the _ personalities, 
just by some threat of political 
reprisal.” 


Power or Justice? 


A question for every group, 
said, should be: “Are 
we going to work for first class 
government or are we going to 
work for clandestine control, as 
long as it’s our control? Are 


for justice? Of course we want 





to elect our friends... We're} 
gonna reward our friends and| 

. . | 
we're going to punish our ene-| 


tics and it’s going to continue. 

“You're looking for a candidate, | 
and you find one who tells you, 
‘ll cut my coat to fit your de- 
sign. I'm your man. Whatever 
the facts are...you can always 
count on my vote. You own me. 
First last and always no excep- 
tions.” I think the group that 
throws its support behind men 
like that are betraying their 
country, their state, and their 
own best interests,” Reavley said. 

“We want men who will hear 
both sides of the question,” he 
said. “We want men who will put 
more emphasis on the _ public 
hearing than gossip down at the 
club. We want men who will 
make an objective decision, not 
based on the personalities — and 
will be able to write down their 





POSES A QUESTION 


reasons for their vote, after they | 
have voted. | 

“I am weary of the candidates 
for public office who expect me 
to hate union men just because I 
don’t carry a union card or ex- | 
pect me to hate corporations just | 
because I don't happen to own 
any corporation stock or be on 
the board of directors of any cor- 
porations. I am an American—I 
am a Texan first. There’s a lot of 
room for unity among Texans, 
among Americans.” 

Assuming all politicians are 
crooks reminds him of a boy who 
told him, when he was a boy, that 
anybody would steal money if he 
thought he could get away with 
it. “I think that it may be that it | 
is a judgment on the person do- | 
ing the speaking,” Reavley said. | 
“All politicians aren't crooks. All | 
union people aren't crooks. 

“The man who says Texas can- 
not be any better than it is—the 
black race, the yellow race, can't 
be any better than it is—that man 
just doesn't have the ability to ap- 
preciate the potential of the hu- 
man race,” he said. 

“Is Texas just another state? 
Are you willing to accept the 
condition of improper ilnfuence? 

Is government just an im- 
moral or amoral contest to decide 
who gets what? Is this just an- 
other nation, America? 

“Lincoln said America gives} 
hope to all the nations of the 
world, for all time. I don't think 
those’re just words, I think that’s | 








~ Mason Appreciates Gipson 


vv A native of Odessa, Russia, 
Mrs. Herbert Bingham, has 
been living in Odessa, Tex., ten 
years, and prefers the freedom in 
her Texas town to the better 
climate in her Russian birthplace. 
She is a member of the U.N. Club 
of Odessa, Tex., which has 25 
women members, including wo- 
men from Israel, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Italy, Egypt, and 
Russia. 
sy The Midland branch of the 
American Assn. of Univer- 
sity Women has adopted as its 
theme for the year, “Salute Mag- 
nificent Midland.” 
te Midland, conceived in the 
19th century as a stopping 
point on the plains mid-way be- 
tween Fort Worth and El Paso, 
owes its existence to its favorable 





location on the flat West Texas 


plateau. But in the modern era 
of oil wells and aggressive young 
chambers of commerce, the flat- 
ness was a handicap: there wasn't 
a single street in Midland with 
enough slope to serve as a racing 


The Way of Life 














strip for a local soap box derby. 
So the Jaycees got bulldozers and 
built themselves a hill, gouging 
tons of earth from the prairie to 


construct their derby strip. Its 
highest point, elevation 25 feet, 
dominates the countrysidc. 


Robert E. Lee, 23, loaded his 
single-action .357 Luger pis- 





tol with a live round, faced 


around to his intended target, a 
trash barrel, made his draw and 
fired—before the gun was out 
of the holster. The bullet plough- 
ed through the bottom of the 
holster, entered the leg and 
lodged under the skin around the 
ankle. A doctor removed the bul- 
let and Lee was released. Robert, 
stating he was not a member of 
the new “fast draw” club formed 
in Houston, said his gun and 
holster are for sale. 


A large billobard advertising 
Ray’s Food Store on a high- 
way into Mason, Texas, has added 
above it this strip-sign: “Home of 
Fred Gipson, Author of ‘Ole Yel- 
ler, ‘Hound Dog Man,’ ‘Home 





Place’ & Other Great Books.” 


the truth,” Reaviey said. He called 
for “a larger vision of what hu- 
man beings are” and declared, 
“The builders have to unite.” 
“I've enjoyed the day—power 
to you,” he concluded, sitting 
down to a standing ovation. 


Understandable Issue 

Rep. McGregor said that the 
“rural legislature” trying to solve 
problems of an_ industrializing 
state faces another ten years of 
struggle over the tax problem. He 
said that when Gov. Daniel pre- 
cluded either a sales tax or an in- 
come tax in his recommendations, 
he “required the solution be an 
intermediate program and not a 
long-term solution.” 

This year, McGregor said, the 
controversy between the House 
and Senate “narrowed down to 


whether the independent Texas 
producer or the long-line gas 
companies would pay.” In _ the 


third called session, he said, “The 
Senate capitulated and we all 
went home.” 

The result, he said, was stopgap. 


| and was not an economic victory 


—“It places too great a burden on 
selective sales taxes, and is retro- 
gressive in that respect’—but “we 
won a promise and a political vic- 
tory.” 

The promise was “a very 
portant source of revenue” if the 
severance-beneficiary tax is held 
constitutional. The political vic- 
tory was forcing the Senate “to 
take this tax on the out-of-state 
corporations instead of our own 
citizens and thereby accept the 
responsibility of three called 
sessions.” 

He said every legislator had to 
go on record “whether first to tax 
the citizens of Texas or the out- 
of-state corporations that are ex- 
ploiting our resources. That is an 
issue that everybody can under- 
stand.” He told those present they 
should elect “those who will rep- 
resent your interests instead of 
the interests of out-of-state cor- 
porations.” 

He closed commending Schmidt, 
Holleman, and organized labor for 
resisting, in a time of government 
by pressure groups, efforts to 
limit labor’s interest in Texas to 
issues “of effect to labor direct- 
ly,” and for advocating programs 
of importance to “the general wel- 
fare,” including such matters as 
old age pensions, better education, 
and resistance ot sales taxes. 

McGregor, too, received a rising 
ovation. RD. 
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